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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—e—— 


ERE are two very important military events to record 
end the week. The first is the capture by the 
British of Hill 60, a part of a ridge which runs close to the 
gouth of Ypres. Ypres is on what we may call the dead 
Flanders plain, and the hill is on the low slope which overlooks 
it. Wecaptured the hill by a very successful piece of sapping 
and mining. We tunnelled under the German trenches which 
held the hill, blew them into the air, and before the enemy 
could recover from their surprise occupied the trenches with 
our own troops and immediately prepared them against re- 
capture by their previous owners. The Germans have ever 
since been making furious counter-attacks, but they have been 
in every case repulsed with heavy loss. 


The latest news seems to show that the struggle for Hill 60 
may become a second battle of Ypres, for the German attacks 
are said to be spreading on both sides of the hill, the Germans 
bringing up large bodies of troops and some of their famous 
17 in. howitzers. We have little doubt that our men will 
make good their position. It is, however, conceivable that the 
incident may provoke the great battle in Flanders which has 
been so long expected. If it does, England may await the 
event with composure. The strength of our forces and of our 
military position generally is very much greater than it was 
at the first battle of Ypres, when the tenuity of our line gave 
cause for no small anxiety. But while we are very much 
stronger, there is no reason to suppose that the Germans have 
had any accession of strength. Their forces are presumably 
not less than they were in numbers, but they are not greater, 
and at the same time the quality is almost certainly not so 
good. Since last November their losses in first-line troops have 
been very serious. Again, while their artillery bas been more 
or less stationary, ours has greatly improved. 


The other important event of the week has been the landing 
of a British force at Enos, the most westerly point of Turkish 
territory in Europe, the point just beyond which the new 
Bulgarian frontier begins. As we write no official statement 
has been made as to the incident or the intention of the British 
operations, but according to a Berlin “ wireless” of Thursday 
the force landed consisted of twenty thousand English and 
French troops. The Press has been full of speculations as to 
the meaning of this move, and what relation it bears to the 
Operations in the Dardanelles. Enos is about sixty miles from 





the narrowest part of the Gallipoli Peninsula. For ourselves, 
we have often wondered during the past three months why the 
French and English should not land a large force at Enos or 
somewhere near, while the Russians did the same thing at 
Midia. If the Allies then marched roughly north-east and 
the Russians south-west, they might, provided their forces 
were large enough, join bands and drive the Turks out of 
their remaining possessions in Europe and take Constantinople 
from the land side. We note that rumours to the effect that 
this is, in fact, the plan were published on Thursday in a 
foreign telegram, but they have had no official confirmation. 


Very possibly, however, this is not the way in which the 
game will be played, and we may see developments of a per- 
fectly different character which it would be indiscreet to 
canvass just now. We can only express the hope that what- 
ever forces are employed will be adequate as regards size 
and efficiency, and that we shall not attempt these very 
important, very difficult, and very dangerous operations on too 
narrow a basis. Above all, we trust they will be clearly thought 
out, and if begun pressed home with determination. As to 
the naval operations at the Dardanelles there is, of course, a 
great deal to be said, but it is clearly much better not to say 
it just now. The reports as to the troops of the new Expedi- 
tionary Force received from Alexandria are very encouraging, 
General d’Amade, who commands the French contingent, is 
a very able officer. He has a great many friends in England, 
where he was for several years Military Attaché. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with Mr. Asquith’s 
Newcastle speech, which was unquestionably a cause of great 
satisfaction, and did great good as far as the local situation 
was concerned. It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. 
Asquith used language as to the supplies of ammunition 
which has given an impression contrary to that given 
previously by Lord Kitchener and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as regards the imperative need for a special effort 
to increase our output of ammunition, and especially of shells. 
We are not going to take any part in the mischievous Press 
controversy which has broken out over this part of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, or share in the attempts to pit one Minister 
against the other. We are bound to say, however, that in our 
opinion Lord Derby, speaking at Oldham on Thursday, gave 
expression to what moderate people generally feel about the 
incident. 


Here are Lord Derby’s words, words which we desire to 
endorse in the spirit and in the letter :— 

“ Alluding to utterances of Mr. Asquith’s at Newcastle and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s in the House of Commons, Lord Derby said : 
‘Though I admire the ability of both these gentlemen, I almost 
wish they had taken a different line and had been not quite so 
optimistic as they were. Mr. Asquith’s speech gave one the im- 
pression that so far as munitions of war were concerned all was 
well, I say emphatically that all is not well, and the best com- 
mentary on the Prime Minister’s speech is that when he visited 
the Elswick works of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and Com- 
pany next day it is reported that he went through the shops fitted 
with machinery ready to turn out munitions of war, but that 
those shops were standing idle because there were not men avail- 
able in sufficient numbers to work them.’ ” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George 
made an important war speech. We have dealt elsewhere with 
the passage in which he maintained his position in regard to 
the liquor question, a passage which, we must repeat here, did 
him the very greatest possible credit. After saying how 
proud he was of the way in which the country had met the 
demand for men, and “had turned out six times more men 
than anybody ever suggested should be sent abroad,” he went 
on to give some details as to the size of the Expeditionary 
Force. The Committee of Imperial Defence had always 
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assumed that this Force would consist of six divisions. 
“After eight months of war there were more than six times 
as many men out there fully equipped and supplied with 
adequate ammunition, and every man who had fallen bad been 
replaced.” 


These words have set all the calculators at work. If “out 
there” means Flanders, as we presume it does, and if we have 
six times six divisions—i.e., thirty-six—and if a division is 
twenty thousand men, our force on the western front would be 
something like seven hundred and twenty thousand men. As 
a matter of fact, however, a division all told does not reach 
twenty thousand, and therefore probably the actual numbers 
are not much more than six hundred thousand. Again, it is 
possible that Mr. Lloyd George’s figures include the troops in 
Egypt and those about to be employed in Turkey. In any 
case, the figures are very satisfactory, and the Government 
and the War Office have every right to be proud of their 
achievement. 


Mr. Lloyd George was on less firm ground when he used 
language which gave the impression that we need now have 
little anxiety in regard to the production of high explosives. 
Probably he meant to use this expression in its strict and 
marrow sense, but it has been taken to refer to artillery 
ammunition generally. The result is that people have been 
asking why the Government at one and the same time ask 
for a tremendous effort and use optimistic terms such as 
those employed by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We have ourselves no doubt that the true 
position is that a much greater and much more sustained 
effort is required than that we have yet made, and that if we 
do not organize ourselves for that effort we may at any moment 
find ourselves in deadly peril. It is much safer and much 
wiser to accept the Government’s words when they are speak- 
ing rough things than when they are prophesying smoothly. 
At the same time, we deprecate all attempts to catch the 
Government out over their occasional outbursts of optimism. 
No good comes from wordy conflicts of this kind. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday night Mr. Tennant, 
im the course of the debate on the Army Estimates, made the 
following statement in regard to recruiting :— 

“The Secretary of State for War has authorized me to tell the 
House that the results of recruiting during the last few months 
have been most satisfactory and gratifying. The numbers week 
by week and month by month are very good, and they are main- 
tained with surprising regularity. My noble friend desires me to 
add that when he calls for more men he feels confident that the 
nation will respond with that readiness and promptness which we 
have learned to look for and by which we are able to gauge and 
estimate the determination of our people. By the individual 
efforts of patriotic men, a hundred thousand men have been raised 
for service in special battalions. We owe an enormous debt of 
gratitude to these patriotic men.” 


That is very satisfactory, but we should like to make an 
obeervation thereon. If Lord Kitchener, as one gathers from 
the message, means later to make a great recruiting appeal to 
the country—notice he says not if, but when—he will be well 
advised if he makes special preparation for that appeal. By 
“special preparation ” we mean that be must as a preliminary 
conduet something in the way of a military census. He must 
find out where are the places from which too low a percentage 
of men not occupied in Government contracts or other neces- 
sary work bave enlisted, and next, he must make arrange- 
ments for putting special pressure upon the very large class of 
men whom we can best deseribe as the irresponsible bachelors 
—men between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. The 
married men of riper years have done more than their share. 
The class we have just described have done less. It is from 
this class that the new recruits must be specially called for. 


For ourselves, we should like to see the Government do in 
regard to men of military age what the political parties do in 
regard to voters. Let the country be canvassed by a house- 
to-house canvass such as the politicians use to discover who 
are their supporters at a very closely contested election. We 
would use this machinery not merely to find out who is 
willing to go, as the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee did, 
but to ascertain in each recruiting district bow many men 
there are left of military age. The Government should then 
estimate the number of men they still require, and let the 
quota expected from each recruiting area be published. In 





fact, let them say that if such-and-such a district is to do its 
duty it must produce so many thousand men. This would not 
be compulsion or conscription. ‘Bat while the voluntary system 
was maintained we should, at amy rate, have made a serioug 
attempt to spread the duty of military service fairly through. 
out the United Kingdom. As it is, we are always flogging 
the willing horses and letting off those whose traces are sled 


In the course of Thursday’s debate there was.a good deal of 
criticism by Mr. Long and others of the Censorship. With 
the essentials of that criticism we are entirely in agree. 
ment. We must point out, however, that it is most unjust to 
attack the Censor as if he were the culprit. As a matter of 
fact, the Censor is nothing but an instrument. The great 
Departments of State—the Foreign Office, the War Office 
the Admiralty, and, we presume, also the Home Office—give 
him instructions as to what is to be censored, and he has to 
carry out those instructions whether he approves of them or 
not. The blame must fall, not upon the Censor and his 
colleagues, but upon the Government. Sir Stanley Buck. 
master and those who work under him have, in our opinion, 
discharged a most diffieult and most thankless task with the 
strongest desire to do what is right and fair. To blame them 
is like blaming the police and the Judges who have to carry 
out a bad Act of Parliament. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Curzon appealed 
to the Government for further information as to recent 
operations in the minor theatres of war. It was not generally 
realized that the foerees of the Crown were engaged in no 
fewer than seven other areas of war besides those of Flanders 
and France. In the interests alike of those who were fighting 
there and of their relatives and friends, and as the best means 
of aiding in the task of supplying the greatest needs of the 
Army—wmunitions and men—he pieaded for more information, 
more confidence, less mystery, and less reserve. 


Lord Crewe in his reply maintained that the procedure 
followed in regard to lives lost in the seeondary areas was 
precisely the same as that adopted in regard to similar 
losses at the front in Eurepe. On the general question 
of information as to military operations, every objection 
that had been taken to the publication of accounts had 
been purely a military objection, and a very similar rule 
obtained with our allies. As regards the operations im 
the Persian Gulf and the advance imto Mesopotamia, the 
Government had never been under any illusion as to the 
possibility that the Turks might. bring considerable forces to 
the scene of operations in the region of Baghdad. For this 
reason they had strengthened our position by despatching 
more troops from India and Egypt. Lord Crewe then 
read to the House a telegram from Sir John Nixon, the 
General in command, describing the “amphibious” opera 
tions conducted in Mesopotamia, consisting of a naval 
blockade on a small scale in conjunction with military 
movements. The enemy’s casualties at Shaiba were estimated 
at two thousand five hundred. Lord Crewe added thut the 
force despatched to defend the oilfields was, he hoped, 
sufficient not only to repel but to defeat and pursue the invading 
Turks. A large number of Arabs bad assisted the Turks 
at Shaiba, but their co-operation was not universal; it was 
founded on misapprehension, and might reasonably be 
expected to slacken as the campaign progressed. 


Lord Lucas subsequently made a statement as to the opera- 
tions in East Africa, Nyasaland and the Camereon. As against 
the failure at Tanga and the recapture of Jassin they had to 
set the oceupation of the German island of Mafia and several 
suceesses in the region of Lake Victoria Nyanza. In Nyasa- 
land no fighting had taken place since the defeat of the 
Germans in September near Karunga, and the native rising bad 
been quickly suppressed. The operations of the allied French 
and British forees in the Cameroon bad been satisfactory, 
and the coast had been blockaded. At the close of the 
debate, in reply to a question from Lord Cromer, Lord Crewe 
stated that, after consulting representatives of various sections 
of Moslem opinion, the Government held that the future of the 
Caliphate must be a matter for the Moslem world to decide. 
It was due to the Moslem faith that there should be a free 
band as far as possible for these who held it te unite upon the 
selection of a successor to the Prophet. 
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The arguments in favour of Greece’s immediate inter- 
vention on the side of the Allies are set forth in a masterly 
Jetter addressed by M. Venezelos to King Constantine on 
January 11th last, and published in the Westminster Gazette 
of Wednesday. M. Venezelos’s letter was prompted by a 
communication from Sir Edward Grey indicating the compen- 
gations which Greece would gain from participating in the war. 
Such a step, M. Venezelos admits, involved dangers, but those 
of continuance in neutrality were even greater. For if they 
allowed Serbia to be crushed there was no security against 
Austria’s crossing Greece’s Macedonian frontier and coming 
down to Salonica, or—even if Austria failed to do this— 
against Bulgaria’s occupying Serbian Macedonia. They 
would then either be obliged, in virtue of their treaty with 
Serbia, to hasten to her aid in circumstances far more 
unfavourable than if they went to her assistance at once; 
or if they discarded their moral obligation, to submit to 
the disturbance of the Balkan equilibrium in favour of 
Bulgaria. As for the conditions under which Greece ought 
to take part in the contest, M. Venezelos laid chief stress on 
co-operation, not only with Roumania, but with Bulgaria as 
well. Hitherto their refusal to discuss any concessions to 
Bulgaria or Serbia had been the only policy available. But 
matters had now been changed by the possibility of realizing 
Greece's national aims in Asia Minor, and he did not hesitate 
to recommend the cession of Kavalla to Bulgaria, subject to 
certain guarantees providing for the interchange of Greeks 
living in Bulgaria and Bulgarians living in Greece. 


If Bulgaria refused co-operation on these terms, it would be 
important to secure Roumania’s co-operation, without which it 
would be hazardous for Greece to join in the war. But the 
dangers of remaining impassive spectators of the struggle were 
not restricted to those already mentioned. Even if Austria and 
Germany confined their efforts to Poland and Flanders, they 
would, if successful, be able to impose the same changes on 
the Balkans as if they had crushed Serbia. Beyond that 
their victory would mean the deathblow to the free life of all 
small States. Again, if the war ended indecisively, it would 
mean the complete and systematic destruction of Hellenism 
in Turkey. In fine, great as are the dangers of participation, 
M. Venezelos holds it to be absolutely imperative alike on 
moral and material grounds. There was the legitimate 
expectation that they might save the greater part of Hellenism 
in Turkey and create a great and powerful Greece; and even 
if they failed, they would fail in a noble cause—that of 
freedom, humanity, and the liberty of small nations, which 
German and Turkish rule would irretrievably endanger—and 
preserve the esteem and friendship of the nations who created 
and had so often helped and supported Greece. This remark- 
able letter, alike by its farsighted views and fervent 
patriotism, confirms M. Venezelos’s title to rank among the 
greatest and wisest of Balkan statesmen. 

Professor Ridgeway in an address recently delivered to the 
Classical Association entered a caveat against the opinion 
that a universal reign of democracy in a somewhat extreme 
form must necessarily connote the inauguration of a universal 
reign of peace. Lord Cromer supports this view in a timely 
and cogent letter in Monday’s Times. “All the lessons of 
history go to show that the rule of Demos is no surer guarantee 
against war than that of oligarchs or despots. ... As it was 
in the days of Pericles and Cleon, so it was in those of 
Robespierre, Danton, and their immediate successors.” It 
was a complete fallacy, Lord Cromer continues, to hold 
Napoleon solely responsible for the policy of unbridled 
ambition and territorial extension with which his name is 
generally associated. The Republican Government adopted 
the same highly aggressive policy which had found favour 
with its predecessors, the Bourbon Kings, and one of the 
results of the reign of ultra-democracy during the French 
Revolution was to stimulate rather than mitigate human 
passions, and to foster the desire for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, 


Lord Cromer also deals faithfully with the cognate 
fallacy in regard to the democratic control of diplomacy. 
Speaking as one who for a quarter of a century was behind 
the scenes of the diplomatic stage, he asserts that “ there have 
never been any important ‘secrets’ in British diplomacy 
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which, from the point of view of public morality or policy, 
could not unobjectionably have been proclaimed on the house- 
tops, and, moreover, that the efforts of that diplomacy have 
been steadfastly, and often very successfully, directed in order 
to ensure the maintenance of peace.” For twenty years he 
was “skating on very thin ice,” and now often asks himself 
what would have been the result if instead of having to deal 
with statesmen such as Lords Salisbury, Rosebery, and 
Lansdowne, he had been more immediately under the orders 
of a Committee of the House of Commons. His conjectural 
answer is that we should either have been driven to a 
premature evacuation of Egypt, or else that the democratic 
controllers would have adopted some heroic and violently 
provocative policy towards the French. 


What is described as “the first independent, detailed 
account” of the battle of Neuve Chapelle, issued by the 
London News Agency, was printed in the daily papers 
on Monday, and proves an illuminating commentary on 
Sir John French’s despatch of April 5th. The narrative 
describes the nature and importance of the positions which 
had been wrested from us five months previously, and the 
massing of the troops for the surprise onslaught to be made 
before the Germans could rush up reinforcements. The great 
artillery preparations—preceded by a couple of hours of 
“registering” in which the guns were making sure of their 
respective ranges—lasted thirty-five minutes, and in the centre 
of the line had smashed the enemy's trenches into irrecog- 
nizable pits dotted with dead and cut away the barbed wire 
like so much twine. The Lincolns and Berkshires captured 
the first line of trenches, letting the Royal Irish Rifles and 
the Rifle Brigade through to advance on the village of Neuve 
Chapelle, already reduced to chaos by our guns. By 8.30 
Neuve Chapelle was taken after fierce hand-to-hand fighting, 
and the Rifle Brigade and Gurkhas were fraternizing in the 
first flush of victory; but on the right the Garhwalis, Scottish 
Rifles, and 2nd Middlesex, advancing on barbed wire and 
untouched trenches, suffered terribly from machine-gun fire, 
though none of them turned back. Even when all the officers 
of the Scottish Rifles were killed or wounded the men remained 
as steady as on parade. 


The writer gives many touching instances of the heroism 
of the officers and men; the doctors, he adds, were 
worthy of their patients and their patients were worthy 
of them. Summing up the results, he observes that 
since the blow dealt the Germans at Neuve Chapelle the 
casualties in the trenches have been considerably reduced; 
that the surprise prevented the enemy from withdrawing 
troops from our front to send against the French in the 
fighting at Notre Dame de Lorette; and lastly, that, in the 
words of Sir Douglas Haig, “the British soldier has once 
more given the Germans a proof of his superiority in a fight, 
as well as of his pluck and determination to conquer.” 


We believe there will be general satisfaction with the 
determination of the Royal Literary Fund not to hold their 
banquet this year. At the same time, it is very greatly to 
be hoped that those who usually attend the banquet will 
make a special effort to prevent any loss to the Fund. 
There never was a time when there were more urgent and 
more deserving calls upon the Royal Literary Fund. It 
is hardly too much to say that the members of the literary 
profession are those who have suffered most heavily by 
the war. While practically all our hand-workers are 
at work at fairly good wages, and while almost all the 
ordinary trades in the country are doing well, there has 
been an inevitable shrinkage in the book trade, and conse- 
quently in the incomes of men of letters. The sufferings of 
such men are never visible to the public, but that does not 
make them any the less acute. We would therefore urge with 
all the strength at our command that all who can should send 
at least the price of their dinner ticket, and, if possible, some- 
thing more, to the Secretary, Royal Literary Fund, 40 Denison 
House, Vaurhall Bridge Road, S.W., or to the bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., 440 Strand. Cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to the “ Royal Literary Fund” 
and crossed “ Coutts & Co.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>—_— 


NEUTRALS AND THE RIGHTS OF 
NATIONALITY. 


te EAST said, soonest mended ” is as a rule the best 

motto tu observe in regard to those Neutra] Powers 
which are just now debating—some of them whether 
they should or should not throw in their lot with the 
Allies, and others, who have got beyond that point, 
the exact moment when they should enter the field. We 
have ourselves always insisted that it is most right and 
most natural that the neutral States should think solely 
of how to serve their own highest national interests. 
It would be absurd to pretend that in such cases other 
considerations should prevail. Experience, however, has 
shown that it is not safe to make even such a guarded 
statement as this. In an atmosphere charged with doubt, 
difficulty, and suspicion such as that in which we now all 
move, even this truism has been represented as an attempt 
to coerce neutrals and to force them to come to the assist- 
ance of the Allies. But though we are not going to say 
anything which can possibly be misrepresented or treated 
as setting a snare for any Power not now implicated in 
the war, and though we fully recognize that the neutrals 
concerned must and will decide the matter for themselves 
without regard to outside suggestion, there is one point in 
connexion with their action to which we may legitimately, 
and we believe usefully, allude. It is the problem of 
Nationality versus Annexation. 

In the last resort, the war had its origin in the violation 
ef the rights of homogeneous nationalities to work out their 
own salvation, and toprotest against thoir unwilling inclusion 
ina State whose only claim is that of recent conquest. And 
here let us say that the question of nationality is not a 
question of racial pedigree, but rather a question of com- 
munal consciousness and homogeneity of feeling. The 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were torn from France 
against the will of the inhabitants, the German-speaking 
people of Alsace being quite as anxious to resist annexation 
by Germany as the French-speaking people of Lorraine. 
Though the foundation of the German Empire was due to the 
strong national feeling of the Germans, the very men who 
elamoured for the erection of the German stock into one 
great State fringed that Empire with provinces—Alsace- 
Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, and Prussian Poland—in 
which the principle of nationality was grossly violated. 
Germany as an Empire rose by a self-contradictory process 
—by claiming national rights on one side and refusing them 
on the other. 

The war has been maintained by an even worse violation 
of national rights in the case of Belgium. Belgium’s only 
crime was her refusal to lie down and let the Germans 
march over her territory to attack a neighbouring and 
friendly State. Belgium’s resistance is to be punished— 
if the Germans win—by the forfeiture of her national 
rights and her forcible inclusion in the German Empire! 
A German victory means, then, the negation of the idea of 
nationality. On the other hand, if the Allies win, Germany 
will have to give back, not only Belgium, but Alsace- 
Lorraine and other plundered provinces. Further, if 
Austria and Hungary are forced, as of course they will be, 
to abandon their evil tyranny over the Slavonic populations 
whieh have so long felt the weight of Magyar and Teutonic 
oppression, the principle of nationality will triumph. It 
will be given a firm basis in the creation of an autono- 
mous Poland, and in the redrawing of the map in the 
Jands now ruled by the Hapsburgs. Our triumph will free, 
not only oppressed Slavs, but Italians and Roumanians., 

Assuming that sooner or later intervention takes place, 
and that Italy claims that the people of Italian race, 
Italian language, and Italian culture who live over what is 
now the Italian border shall henceforth be included in Italy, 
and assuming that Roumania takes similar action, those 
two Powers will, we trust, be careful not to stretch their 
elaims to a point where they will be unconsciously following 
Germany’s example, and preaching the gospel of nationality 
st the centre while violating it at the circumference. Let 
us take the case of Italy. It is quite obvious that the 
Trentino and the whole Italian Tirol should become 
Italian, for there can be no question as to what is desired 
by the great majority of the population. It is probable, 





also, that a similar pro-Italian feeling prevails in the town 
of Trieste. It is notorious, however, that in the case of the 
larger part of the Istrian Peninsula, and still more on the 
Dalmatian coast, there is only a very small fringe of 
Italian population. Italy, then, will, we hope, be most 
circumspect and most reticent in pressing her claim, lest 
in demanding recognition of Italian national rights she 
asks to have large districts in which the Slavonic element 
predominates placed under the Government of Rome, 
That would be quite as great a misfortune for Italy as for 
the unwilling Slavs, and her sincerest friends must hope 
that she will be most careful to avoid the danger. A 
great part of Italy’s strength hitherto has been due to the 
fact that, in spite of that particularism or provincialism of 
which many Italians complain, Italy is racially the most 
homogeneous country inthe world. There are no separate 
languages like Breton, or Welsh, or Irish within the penin- 
sula or the islands, only dialects, and all her people are 
proud of their Latin blood and speech. That is a great 
asset, and one which Italy would forfeit by laying 
claim to any district in which there is a large and 
unwilling Slavonic element. We want Italy to retain 
the strength that comes from her present racial homo- 
geneity. 

The Roumanians, if they are wise, will be equally 
careful in their legitimate and praiseworthy attempt to 
unite wherever possible the Roumanian kin and language 
into one homogeneous State. If through over-zealous. 
ness they were to include large unwilling populations 
they would, we are sure, live to rue the day. The 
Serbians, again, naturally and properly look for a consider- 
able piece of the Dalmatian seaboard. At the same time, it 
would be madness for them to lay claim to include any 
considerable towns and districts in which the Italian 
population is in the majority. If Italy now enters the 
lists, she is bound to become the predominant Power in 
the Adriatic, and it would be most unwise for Serbia, 
looking at the matter from her own interests, to invite 
future discord over the coastline by too pushiug a policy. 

Each of the three Powers we have named must remember 
that it owes its existence to the claim, the sound claim as 
we hold, to make nationality the foundation of the State. 
They will in truth be forfeiting the moral basis of their 
statehood if what they claim for themselves they will not 
yield to others. God forbid that the historian of the 
future should epeak of them as Cromwell spoke of the 
sects. “Every sect saith,‘O give me liberty!” But give 
him it and to his power he will not yield it to anybody 
else. Liberty of conscience is a natural right, and he thaé 
would have it ought to give it.” Surely if Italy, Roumania, 
and Serbia are wise, and remember the foundations on 
which their national greatness is built, they will say: 
“ National liberty is a natural right, and the State that 
would have it ought to give it.” 

We are well aware that we shall be told that we 
have only been stating truisms, and have ignored the 
real difficulty of the situation—that of the dis- 
tricts in which the population is more or less evenly 
balanced. Take the case of Roumania. The Roumanians, 
assuming, of course, that they are coming in on the side of 
the Allies, will ask whether we really mean to suggest that 
in the mixed districts they are to abandon all their 
Roumanian kinsmen to what may be a very evil fate, 
merely because there are considerable numbers of Magyars 
or persons of Teutonic or Slavonic origin living around 
them. We admit the difficulty, but our answer is that in 
the last resort it will be necessary to consider the will of 
the majority, tempered and guarded, no doubt, by common- 
sense. ‘Ic put it plainly, the Roumanians must be most 
careful not to be over-eager in the matter of annexation, or 
make nationality an excuse for taking districts which are rich 
and desirable in themselves, though in reality the national 
claim is not a good one. But, above all, they must try 
to remember the sound principle which Bacon formulated 
so long ago. “Only those Powers,” he said, “are fit for 
Empire which are liberal in naturalization.” By this 
he meant that a State must be prepared to give full and 
complete rights to all its inhabitants, and not attempt, 
like the Kruger Party in South Africa, to treat Outlanders 
as pariahs. No nation which acts on the Outlander theory 
will really thrive. 

As we have often pointed out in these columns, it was 
not loss of the Eastern trade which killed Venice, but 
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¢he unwillingness of the original Venetian families to 
share power with the vast number of inhabitants who 
had in the course of ages come to live in the city. If in 
the coming rearrangement mixed districts have to be 
included, as in certain cases no doubt they will have to 
be, the Governments which have to rule them must 
make up their minds from the beginning that they 
will show no favouritism whatever to their own kith 
and kin, but will make the minority welcome not 
merely in name but in fact. If the result of satisfying 
Roumanian, Serbian, and Italian claims were to be the 
setting up of new national grievances, the future of Europe 
would indeed be tragic. The essential problem is to 
satisfy the national aspirations of the rising States, but to 
satisfy them only when they are honourable and legitimate, 
and never to let them be made an excuse, as Bismarck 
made them, for pillaging one’s neighbours or doing wrong 
to the weaker nationalities. 

Happily there is every reason to believe that the 
enlightened statesmen of Italy realize all these considera- 
tions quite as fully as we do. Further, we may feel sure 
that their example will be followed by Roumania and 


Serbia. 





MR. ASQUITH AT NEWCASTLE. 


HE speech delivered by Mr. Asquith at Newcastle, 
“4 considered in regard to its local effect and apart 
from a defect noted by us elsewhere, showed the Prime 
Minister at his best. Not only was it marked by Mr. 
Asquith’s characteristic power of condensation and 
lucidity, but also there was that fine note of patriotic 
enthusiasm which since the outbreak of war has 
more than once touched the Prime Minister’s severely 
businesslike speeches with the fire of emotion. The 
speech bas been criticized on the score that it was 
too optimistic in tone, but the critics forget that it 
was probably not intended to cover the whole ground. 
It was delivered for a specific purpose, and for that 
purpose the optimistic note struck was undoubtedly 
the best. The essence of the speech was the appeal to the 
personal patriotism of the industrial classes, including 
both employers and employed, but for the moment specially 
directed towards the latter. The Prime Minister began by 
saying that nowhere, not even in Flanders or in France, was 
there greater need for patriotism and self-devotion than in 
the great industrial district of the North-East Coast which 
he in effect was addressing at Newcastle. He then passed on 
to pay a tribute to the men who have come forward to serve 
in the Army: “They have come, the vast majority of 
them, not from the love of adventure or in quest of giory. 
It was no selfish motive which led these men in thousands 
and tens of thousands, from all ranks and classes in society, 
to leave their homes, to give up their business or profes- 
sion, to sacrifice all the lesser pleasures and amenities of 
existence, to submit to the hardship and monotony of drill 
and discipline, to be ready when the call comes to face 
the ordeal of battle, and if need be to lay down their 
lives.” Then followed the moral—that the same spirit 
of patriotic self-sacrifice which has led men to join 
the ranks of the fighting army ought also to actuate 
the men who remain behind to serve in the industrial 
army. That this spirit ie not entirely absent may be 
inferred from the splendid record of work which many men 
are making. There was even reported in the papers the other 
day the case of an old man who died of heart failure through 
working overtime in a munitions factory. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Asquith did well to lay stress, in the particular 
conditions in which he was speaking, on the good spirit 
already shown by the majority of the industrial classes. It 
rendered his task easier for the appeal which he had to 
make for certain practical reforms in order to increase 
the output of munitions of war. The real problem, as the 
country fairly well understands, is how to increase the 
normal output of our munitions factories in order to meet 
an altogether abnormal demand. We have never before 
in our history even contemplated the possibility of putting 
such large forces into the field as are now preparing to take 
their place in the fighting line. Nor in any previous war 
has any nation ever contemplated such a lavish consump- 
tion of ammunition as is required by the conditions of the 
-present war. ‘Tio meet the demand thus created mere 
tppeals to patriotism, though useful in evoking a sound 








spirit, are not sufficient to overcome the practical difficulties 
which must be solved. 

With his customary clearness, Mr. Asquith laid down 
three main propositions—first, that employers must be 
willing to limit their profits; second, that the wage- 
earners must agree to suspend during the period of the 
war Trade Union regulations for restricting the output ; 
and, third, that the State must be prepared to com- 
pensate firms who, owing to the exigencies of war, are 
hampered in their ordinary business. About the last 
point little need be said here. It is necessarily a matter 
for adjudication on the particular claims as they arise. 
The other two points are of fundamental importance, and 
though they are not connected economically, they are 
morally. For there can be little doubt that one reason 
for the labour unrest which certainly exists in some 
districts is the suspicion that employers are making 
extravagant profits. The workman therefore feels that he 
is justified in demanding extra wages. Whether in normal 
times the workman in the long run has any ground for 
resenting the high profits made by his employer is a matter 
that need not now be discussed. It might perfectly well 
be argued, on the other side, that the high profits of the 
employer tempt other capitalists to enter the business, and 
thereby themselves lead to higher wages. For the moment, 
however, all we have to deal with is the undoubted fact 
that the high prices which many employers have unques- 
tionably made over war contracts do stimulate repeated 
demands from the wage-earning classes for extra wages, 
and that ultimately both the extra profits and the extra 
wages come out of the pockets of the taxpayer. Many of 
these taxpayers, it may be noted in passing, are men who 
are now risking their lives in the field after having 
sacrificed comfortable positions at home. 

For these reasons the Prime Minister is perfectly right 
in linking together the questions of employers’ profits and 
Trade Union regulations, and in appealing to both classes 
on the ground of patriotism to waive their ordinary outlook 
in order to help their country in time of war. Needless to 
say, the principle of noblesse oblige suggests that employers 
should set the example, and it is to be hoped that large 
number of firms will come forward and voluntarily under- 
take to limit their profits during war time. In passing, it 
is imperative to point out that this is a very different pro- 
position from the plan already being tried of guaranteeing a 
definite rate of profit to producers of particular articles. 
Such a guarantee clearly deprives the employer of all 
motive for economy in the management of his business. 
Indeed, the more expensive his methods of production the 
greater will be his own gains, for he will get the same per- 
centage of profit on a larger expenditure. What Mr. 
Asquith evidently had in mind was the maintenance of 
the ordinary methods of contracting with the Government, 
subject to an honourable undertaking that the employer 
will not aim at making an excessive . This ideal can 
be carried out either by employers taking contracts at lower 
prices, or by maintaining present prices and returning the 
balance of profit to the Government at the end of the year. 
Of the two systems, the latter is probably the better, and 
we have already the analogy of the arrangement made by 
the Government with the railway companies to justify the 
proposal. If firms engaged in producing munitions of 
war would as a body come forward and make this offer io 
the Government, the moral effect on the country would be 
immense. In making such an offer they would not be 
doing more than, they would not even be doing as much 
as, individuals in all classes who have thrown up every- 
thing in order to serve in the field. 

The question of Trade Union restrictive regulations is 
even more important than that of employers’ profits. High 
profits, after all, only mean more money out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets, but restrictive regulations mean less 
ammunition for the soldier in the field. In dealing with 
these regulations Mr. Asquith was necessarily cautious, 
for he knows the tremendous importance which is attached 
to them by the whole body of Trade Unions throughout 
the kingdom. He even went so far as to express a general 
approval of Trade Union regulations in normal times, while 
admitting that many of them were open to argument. 
Possibly if he had been dealing with the matter on a lesa 
critical occasion, the Prime Minister, as a sound economist, 
would have been strong in condemning, even in peace time, 
the regulations which he now wishes to see suspended for 
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the purposes of the war. These regulations are intended, 
first, to prevent the individual workman doing as much 
as he would be willing to do if he were left to himself, 
and, second, to confine certain classes of work to men 
belonging to particular Unions, though other men, or 
even women or boys, could do the work equally well. 
The object of the regulations in both cases is to 
protect the corporate interests of particular Trade Unions 
with a view of keeping up the scale of pay and of ex- 
eluding competition. Even if we were to go the length 
of admitting that this attitude is justified in time of 
peace, when there is more or less of a surplus of labour in 
\the country, the justification clearly ceases in time of war, 
when an enormous proportion of skilled and unskilled men 
have gone to the front and there is a huge unsatisfied 
demand for labour. To suspend these restrictive regula- 
tions under such conditions can do no possible harm to 
the corporate interests of the Trade Unions concerned, 
while it will immensely increase the facilities for producing 
munitions of war. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that their suspension is the key to the industrial situation, 
for as soon as they are suspended it will be possible to 
move labour freely from non-essential industries to those 
which are now essential, and at the same time to obtain 
from each workman the maximum output which his strength 
will allow him to produco. 





THE LIQUOR PROBLEM. 


E congratulate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon his speech in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. He has refused to be bullied into any 
repudiation of the perfectly true and perfectly moderate 
and sensible things which he said about the liquor 
problem and the shortage of munitions of war. At the 
same time, be has wisely not allowed himself to be goaded 
by the injustice with which he has been assailed into any 
exaggeration of his original position. The attempt to 
smother him with obloquy because at a great crisis he has 
dared to face the facts and to speak plainly and openly to 
his fellow-countrymen is the worst episode in the war. It 
is an attempt to treat the hand-workers as spoilt children, 
or, rather, as some Oriental despot who must be assumed 
to be faultless, and approached by his courtiers crawling 
on their stomachs and beating the dust with their fore- 
beads. What is Mr. Lloyd George’s alleged crime? He 
only said what every one knows to be the truth, and what 
thousands of people have said in peace time without 
incurring even the mildest protest—namely, that the indus- 
trial efficiency of this country as a whole is impaired by 
the over-indulgence of a section of the working class in the 
luxury of intoxicants. The result of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech at Bangor was to draw attention to the fact that, 
though in peace time this section of the working class 
might be free to take their choice between over-indulgence 
im intoxicants anda greater output, we could not tolerate 
such over-indulgence in a war like the present, when every 
ounce of power is needed for the production of shot and 
shell and other military supplies. In a word, he drew 
attention to what all know, but what a good many people 
will not say because they prefer the rule of humbug to 
the rule of truth—that we waste a great deal too much 
energy as a people on strong drink. 

If the industrial ship is to be lightened under stress of 
weather, by far the easiest and most efficient way of doing 
this is to deal with the drink traffic. As we put it last 
week, the whisky-cases and beer-barrels ought to be the 
first things to go overboard. For daring to say this we, 
like Mr. Lloyd George, have been attacked as disloyal 
members of a democratic State. It is as sensible to 
accuse us of having called the working classes drunkards 
as it would be to declare that the Judges have denounced 
the whole nation as criminals because members of the 
Bench have said again and again that if there were no 
drunkenness there would be no crime. That is a remark 
which has always been accepted without any attempt to 
twist it into a general accusation against the nation or the 
working classes as a whole. Yet the less serious accusation 
that the lure of drink has in the case of a minority led men 
away from their duty at a moment of national peril has 
exposed those who have made it to a veritable storm of 
abuse. Truly the devotees of King Cant have seldom 
shown a greater devotion to their Sovereign. 











What are the Government’s intentions in regard to 
the liquor trade ? We have no official knowledge. We 
sincerely hope, however, that the Daily Express may in 
this matter prove a true prophet. In its issue of Wednes. 
day it announced that the Government had formulated 
a scheme for buying out the trade, and that negotiations 
for the acceptance of its terms were taking a favourable 
course. We most sincerely trust that this is the case, first 
and foremost in order that we may cope adequately with 
the present crisis, and ina less degree in order that we may 
solve a most difficult problem in the best interests of the 
nation as a whole, and also in the best interests of those 
persons whose livelihood depends on the shares of companies 
whose business consists in manufacturing and retailing 
intoxicants. We have always felt, and still feel, a dee 
concern that the economic interests of this class should be 
properly recognized and protected. We shall not repeat 
what we have already said as to the imperative import- 
ance of giving the Government during the war a free 
hand to deal with the liquor traffic. Even if without so 
drastic a measure as we favour the Government can sur. 
mount their present difficulties before the war is over, 
other difficulties, probably of an even more formidable 
kind, are sure to arise. The war is not coming to an 
end yet awhile, It is likely, indeed, that we have not 
even reached the equinoctial period, and that there 
is a far longer spell of fighting before us than behind 
us. Therefore, as we have said, but cannot repeat too 
often, the need of lightening the ship in the matter of 
intoxicants will be with us for a long time to come. But 
that lightening can only be done efficiently and justly 
if the Government have a free hand with liquor, and 
a free band they can only obtain by placing the great 
monopoly of liquor-selling in their own keeping. If the 
barrels go over the side, it is right that, in accordance 
with the custom of the sea, the rest of the cargo should 
pay general average. 

The special points we want to deal with to-day concern 
the interests of the trade. Those who live by it and 
control it will be most unwise if they do not seize the 
opportunity which is now offered them of being bought 
out by the State. Even if, on the surface, they may 


‘seem to be making a pecuniary sacrifice by accepting 


the Government’s terms, they will be wise to agree 
to them. If we can be sure of anything in the 
financial world, it is that, speaking generally, the shares 
of companies which rely upon the sale of intoxicants are 
wasting, and often rapidly wasting, securities. The sale 
of intoxicants, and the dividends that rest upon them, 
are exposed to two very powerful influences, both of them 
hostile. In the first place, there is the general tendency 
towards a reduced consumption of intoxicants by individuals. 
Whatever the results of the scientific controversy as to 
whether alcohol is or is not harmful to the human body, 
there is undoubtedly a general agreement amongst doctors 
that the mass of mankind can get on perfectly well without 
intoxicants, and are in the main better in health if they 
abstain than if they do not. The result has been that 
whereas fifty years ago doctors constantly prescribed 
alcohol for their patients, it is now the rarest thing for 
them to advise the consumption of liquor. The modern 
tendency is in exactly the opposite direction. No one is 
now surprised tv hear, but indeed accepts it as a matter 
of course, that alcohol is only used in hospitals as 
a drug. Indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that the medical profession is working steadily for a 
reduction in the consumption of intoxicants. At the 
same time, the general public thinks far more about its 
health and far more about medical opinion than it ever 
did before, and therefore it is gradually coming to recognize 
the harm done by over-indulgence in the luxury of drink. 
Practically no one now thinks that extra bodily or mental 
vigour is to be gained by the consumption of alcohol. It is 
getting to be looked on solely as a luxury—an indulgence. 
Almost every one now knows that, to put if at the 
lowest, very great care must be taken by those who make 
use of alcohol in order to avoid a diminution of energy 
through even slight over-indulgence. Temperance holds 
the field, and temperance translated into action means for 
the mass of mankind less liquor. ; 
In addition to these hygienic reasons for a reduction 
in individual consumption of alcohol, there is the creat 
change which is going on in the social habits ot the 
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ople. Young men of the working class are beginning 
to spend a great deal more upon clothes, bicycles, theatres, 
travel, and other recreations and amusements than they 
did, and these forms of expenditure are proving great 
competitors to drink. There are plenty of young men, 
indeed, who cut down their liquor bill because they prefer 
other luxuries. At the same time, the tendency not only 
to increase taxation upon alcohol, but restriction in the 
matter of hours and other facilities for sale, goes on. At 
the moment, when almost every one in the country is 
at work for good wages, these obstacles to better 
business are perhaps not very apparent. The long- 
headed men who control the trade surely must see, however, 
that when the inevitable depression comes at the end of 
the war, and when we cease to live upon our capital, the 
public will have a great deal less money to spend upon 
liquor. Ina word, we should not be surprised if in the 
after-war period the margin of high drinking, upon which 
the dividends for the ordinary brewery shares largely rest, 
were cut away altogether. But for such shrinkage in 
profits there will, of course, be no compensation, just as 
there will be no compensation because of voluntary 
restrictions on sales. In view of these facts, shareholders 
in the trade should, in our opinion, count themselves 
happy if they can arrange to be bought out by the 
State on reasonable terms. To look upon their stock as 
if it were Consols or shares in the Bank of England will 
be most unwise. They should be thankful to get rid of 
a security which in many cases can only be remunerative 
if the sales of liquor are pushed toan extent which no 
right-feeling and right-thinking man can tolerate with an 
easy mind in the case of a commodity the sale of which is 
surrounded with so many temptations and dangers as 
is the sale of intoxicants. We do not for a moment say 
that no one can be in the liquor trade without moral loss, 
but we do say that most men, if they really face the facts, 
will have much quieter consciences if they do not hold 
brewery or distillery shares. 

It may possibly be said in answer to this: “Then why 
do you propose to add the burden of selling liquor to the 
conscience of the nation asa whole, and put upon the State 
a responsibility from which you advise shareholders in the 
trade to free themselves?” That objection can soon be 
disposed of. If we have State control we shall have dis- 
interested management; that is, we can make it certain 
that no one will force the trade in drink or stimulate it by 
any of the arts of salesmanship. No one will be cajoled 
into drinking more than is good for him or drinking at all, 
any more than he is cajoled into buying postage-stamps. 
Men will buy what they want and no more. Instead of 
the sale of drink being pressed, its rivals in the form of 
food and temperance drinks will enjoy all the pressing. 
The sale of spirits, wine, and beer will be no more stimu- 
lated in State-managed public-houses than opium in a 
respectable chemist’s shop. In buying from the State 

ple will exercise an individual right, but the State will 

ave no responsibility in regard to their purchases. It 
will not trade upon human weakness, or base a profit upon 
the lure of drink. 





CRIMINAL WARFARE AND RETALIATION. 
[ComMuNICATED. ] 


ERMANY has begun a criminal war, and has con- 
ducted it with criminal methods. She has trodden 
underfoot all the laws of God and of man, international 
law, the law between nation and nation, and, what is 
worse, the unwritten law of humanity. She has reverted 
to methods of warfare which were used in the dark ages, 
when civilization and humanity were words without 
meaning. There is a strong heathen streak in the German 
national character. When Treitschke began preaching 
that the State is power, that morality and fairness need 
not restrain Governments, that superior force is the best 
of all reasons, thoughtful Germans found Christianity a 
severe restraint in the pursuit of Machtpolitik. Hence 
many intellectual leaders turned away from Christianity to 
the old German heathen gods, to the gods of war and of 
slaughter, to Odin and Thor. It is significant that a 
number of powerful Odin and Thor societies have arisen 
in modern Germany. 
German government is based upon unquestioning disci- 
pline, and discipline is enforced by terror. By terror 








Germany is endeavouring to subdue the nations which 
she has attacked. To strike terror into the hearts of her 
opponents she is deliberately reverting to the methods of 
barbaric ages, and she is making war upon a defenceless 
population whenever opportunity arises, upon women and 
children, hoping thereby to induce the attacked nations to 
surrender and ask for peace. 

German submarines have, by order of their Govern- 
ment, sunk peaceful merchant vessels without regard to 
the lives of those on board, and prisoners in Germany, 
especially English prisoners, have apparently been deliber- 
ately ill-treated and badly fed. Not unnaturally a demand 
for retaliation has arisen. The official German handbook 
on the customs of war, issued by the German General 
Staff in 1902, distinctly states that a nation can be forced 
to observe the laws and customs of war only by retaliation. 

Although a soldier is supposed to obey his officer 
unquestioningly, the English soldier has two masters, his 
officer and the law. An illegal command need not be 
obeyed by the English soldier. An English soldier who 
kills by order of his officer is liable to be tried for 
murder. That obedience to two possibly conflicting 
authorities is obviously subversive of discipline, for it 
makes the soldier a judge as to whether he should obey 
or not. German discipline, on the other hand, makes 
obedience absolute, considers the soldier merely as a 
passive instrument executing a higher will, and makes 
the officer solely responsible for the soldier’s action. That 
is the conception of discipline and responsibility held by 
our enemies. A German soldier or sailor who, at the 
orders of his officers, murders or steals has only done his 
duty. A soldier or sailor who refuses to murder or steal 
when ordered to do so is liable to be shot without trial 
for disobedience in face of the enemy. 

The British and the German conceptions of the soldier's 
duty are thus diametrically opposed. The British soldier 
is expected by the law to use his own judgment. The 
German soldier is expected to obey unquestioningly. By 
the German conception, the soldier has not to reason 
whether the orders given to him are right or wrong. 
Only he who has given the order is responsible. To 
every German, soldier or civilian, it is inconceivable 
that men whose only duty consists in obeying orders 
should be held responsible for doing what they ought to 
do—their duty. If the order to sink merchantmen were 
given by the Emperor to Admiral von Tirpitz and by the 
Admiral to the officers, nobody, according to the German 
conception of right and wrong, is responsible except the 
Emperor himself. Surely no Englishman can expect that 
German officers and soldiers should be acquainted with the 
English conception of right and wrong, and regulate their 
conduct by standards with which they may not be 
acquainted. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the demand for retalia- 
tion against German prisoners will be disregarded. For if 
it comes to a game of mutual retaliation, English people 
can never go as far as Germans. In view of German 
methods, we can have little doubt that the German 
authorities would not shrink from any crime in the name 
of retaliation, and that they would not hesitate to starve 
or kill their prisoners. 

It may be asked: What can be done? The answer is 
that nothing can be done, at least for the present. At the 
time when accounts may be settled much may be done. 
The nations attacked by Germany must suffer for the 
present under her criminal methods. Soldiers may not 
only die for their country, but also suffer for their country. 
In the long run Germany’s crimes will recoil upon the 
perpetrators. The logic of history will punish Germany 
more severely than can the Governments of the Allies. 
If the Allied Governments continue to fight a clean fight, 
it will redound to their credit for generations and genera- 
tions. Twenty, fifty, or a hundred years hence the nations 
will have forgotten who began the war. Contradictory 
accounts will be published. If German crimes are 
answered with similar crimes perpetrated in the name 
of retaliation by the Allies, future generations will say 
that it is doubtful who began the war, and that during 
the war both sides behaved equally badly. Possibly, if 
that state of affairs should arise, Germany might in 
the future create sympathy among other nations and 
obtain allies for a war of revenge. If, on the other 
hand, Germany stands branded as a nation which has 
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conducted a criminal war with criminal means, whereas the 
Allies have fought an honourable fight, a war of revenge 
on the part of Germany need not much be feared, for that 
country would remain isolated. Future generations may 
suffer not only for the crimes committed by one of the 
belligerents, but also for the mistakes of other belligerents 
made in the name of retaliation. 

Once more, retaliation is not a game that two can play at 
if England is one of the two. It is a game at which we 
are sure to be beaten. We should, indeed, start beaten, 
and badly beaten. We must, of course, not show fear of 
German retaliation, but keep calmly on our way, content 
to do right while others do wrong. One thing, however, 
we must avoid, and that is giving Germany any more 
excuses for reprisals such as Mr. Churchill gave them 

his order in regard to the submarine crews. No 
doubt he only meant to mark his disgust at German 
brutality, and no doubt also no submarine prisoners have 
suffered any cruel treatment owing to the order. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he has provided the Germans with an 
excuse for treating selected officers with cruelty. It 
was a blunder, and one which we must be careful not to 
repeat. 

The only permissible form of retaliation is well illus- 
trated by the inscription which, according to Wednesday’s 
Daily Express, a Streatham gardener has placed on a 
brovch which he bas constructed out of two William IV. 
farthings. The Germans love to write on their brooches 
“ God punish England.” The Englishman has placed on 
his “ God forgive Germany.” There is the true spirit— 
one, moreover, perfectly compatible with the dealing of 
hard blows in action. 








THE MENACE OF DRINK. 
HEN the rich become poor they admit that fear is the 
worst part of poverty. The loss of the sense of 
security is the greatest loss entailed by the loss of money. 
They feel thut they live under a menace. They dream of the 
workhouse, of children unprovided for, of increasing squalor, 
and they are haunted day and night by the horrid spectre of 
illness. They live nearer to the precipices than they have 
been accustomed to do, and they are afraid. Speaking 
generally, their energy is not increased by this change of 
circumstance. For one man whom financial rnin “ makes” it 
“breaks” a dozen. Those who have come down in the world 
are not, as we roughly say, “good for much.” They are 
rather badly looked on both by the class they fell out of and 
the class they fell into. We are all too apt to say that it was 
their own fault. We think that if they have been all their 
lives as unenterprising, as slack, as undecided, and as content 
to sit down with a broken heart as they now appear, it is 
small wonder that they have failed. As often as not, indeed 
more often than not, this judgment is unjust. They are not 
naturally good-for-nothing, but they have sustained a shock, 
and they live in a sort of dread. They feel that the risks of 
the world are too great. No amount of trying can obviate 
them. Why make the effort if it may be all lost pains? They 
deteriorate even in appearance. The life is gone out of them, 
and they get old early. There are of course exceptions to this 
rule. There are those whom a fall wakes and determines. 
The sense of the nearness of the precipices braces and 
exhilarates the few. “The bright eyes of danger” may 
inspire or may paralyse. 

Those who begin life in this situation do not feel it thus 
painfully—or so we comfortable people ast=re ourselves. 
There are those who would call us self-deceived ; and who can 
altogether deny the accusation? On the other hand, there is 
much evidence on our side. Is it not true that our poor 
neighbours express far less anxiety as to health and money 
than our richer friends? What professional man ever dare 
act as if he could never be ill, or say that he can always get 
work, or be happy-go-lucky about the careers of his children, 
or content not to save? Consider the number of families in 
London who when the breadwinner joined the colours had not 
money to maintain them a fortnight. It seems almost certain 
that no very wearing state of financial anxiety exists among 
the poor. We speak of course of men with low but regular 
wages. Anyhow, those who have always known poverty do 
not become conscious of it with any shock, and we doubt 
whether they feel lack of means as in itself a menace. 





Even if all this be true—if financial terrors do not affect the 
very poor—it is difficult to look into the faces of the slum. 
dwellers, especially the women, and not believe that they, like 
the déclassées, live under some sort of cloud. The most 
friendly of strangers, even Americans who like England as well 
as America, remark upon the dull and oppressed looks of 
our poorer population. There are patriots who would deny this ; 
but that is only, we think, because they are determined not to 
see. It is also true that these oppressed and dull-looking 
people have little energy to improve their way of life. They 
are not contented with things as they are, but they do not 
believe they can be bettered. The odds against them are, 
they think, too great. It is not worth while to wear oneself 
out to no purpose. They do not precisely live in fear, but they 
have lost heart, and make no fight against the forces of 
squalor. Their kindest critic must admit that they might 
wake more effort to force up their standard of life. Certainly 
many among themselves who do attain to a higher standard 
without higher wages will tell you so. They are no poorer 
than the poor of any other nation. Why are they not cleaner, 
better housewives, better housefathers, more thrifty? Why 
have they not about them a little more of the dignity of 
welldoing? In saying all this we lay ourselves open to the 
indignant reproach: “ How can you, sitting in your comfort- 
able room in your financially secure position, with all your 
wants provided for, say all this? Would you do any better 
in their position than they do?” The present writer is 
absolutely convinced that he would not. At the same time, 
it is useless to allow the virtue of sincerity, or even of 
humility, to blind one’s eyes to the facts, for they are not 
in the least altered by the rights and wrongs of the 
status quo. Some depressing influence is at work among the 
very poor which is not poverty, something which makes the 
full effort after the highest civilization attainable to them 
not worth while. That depressing influence is, as 
we believe, drink. “Oh, hold your tongue!” we hear 
some one say. “ Every fanatic, and tract-writer, and cheap 
moralist, and goody-goody parson, and old-maidish district 
visitor has been shouting that word for years. Weare sick of 
hearing it. It may be very true that drink is responsible for 
a small oatput of munitions, but to make it responsible for 
the condition of the urban poor is nonsense. Dealers in that 
argument are altogether too superficial. When will they learn 
that drink is not a cause but an effect? When will they go 
down a little deeper and cease this Puritanical cant?” We 
do not much wonder at this indignation. The ill effects of 
drink are so very obvious that very stupid people can see them 
and point them out in a very dull manner. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that a great deal of blindness comes now 
from persistent grubbing beneath the obvious. If only these 
thonght-moles would consent to stop on the surface for a bit 
and look about them, truth might find better exponents. At 
present life below a certain social level is altogether darkened 
by drink, not because everybody drinks, but because they 
are likely to do so. Two young people marry and set up 
house, or rather set up home, for they will not have more than 
two rooms. Some sort of romance hangs about their union, 
and they are happy. The man is in regular work, the woman 
in good health. But their happiness is under a continual 
menace. He may take to drink. If he does, the romance 
will be gone, and the money will be just insufficient for the 
tiny margin which means “a standard.” That is not the 
whole of the menace. How will the drink take him? If it 
makes him angry, his wife will become more or less afraid of 
him. ‘This means a good deal of nervous suffering when her 
children are coming, and she has no heart for the always 
uphill task of keeping upastandard at such atime. When the 
children are there, they must be fed and must be clothed. 
If the man drinks even a little, there is too little to do it 
upon. The menace of illness is always impending because it 
cannot be afforded. There is always the menace of the bad 
example of drunken associates on the boys. Often the bard 
work and vigilance necessary to “ get them into good ways 
seem scarcely worth while. And then there is the further 
fear of the girl’s marriage to some one who drinks. Not long 
ago aclergyman in Whitechapel told the present writer that 
many Christian girls marry Jews because they think that in 
the matter of drink they have less to fear from them. It may 
not be that a man drinks very much or very regularly, bub 
if he does it sometimes he may do it at any time. It may 
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always at any moment mean physical violence or loss of work, 
and either in its various ways means ruin—z.e., loss of the 
happiness which makes life worth having. 

It is mere absurdity and priggishness to pile the blame for 
all this upon mem and none upon women. Some women drink, 
and the effect of their excesses upon their children is dire. 
Moreover, they have not the excuse of a too easy public 
opinion. There is no one in any class who ever excuses a 
woman for getting drunk. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that, while in a huge city like London the drunken 
women make a great show, the proportion of women who take 
to drink at all is a very small one, and it is rare indeed for 
the wife of a sober man to do it. If as few men drank as 
women, our population would be sober. Again, it is unfair to 
the slum-dwelling man who drinks to say that if the comfort- 
able classes can keep sober, so can he. The comfortable 
classes drank while it was the fashion. Public opinion has 
now made it as rare among better-class men as among lower- 
class women. How many men of any class can break wholly 
free from the habits created by fashion? Where drinking is 
usual men and women alike live under a menace—for a 
ruinous temptation is a menace. Can anything deliver them 
but their own determination? Can anything give them deter- 
mination but time to think the matter soberly out? They 
think slower than the educated. 





OF ONE WHO COUNTS—AN APPRECIATION. 


E have laid him to rest—the man whose life-work stands 
upon a foundation that will endure beyond his mortal 
span of seventy-three years. Some forty years back Mr. 
Martin, the lame schoolmaster, came to teach the children of 
Thor. Thor was then but a little country village set under 
the island hill which springs apparently so oddly out of the 
surrounding plain, though really a broken spur of the 
Cotswold range. Still more oddly is the razor-like hill’s 
summit crowned by the old parish church, a landmark far 
and wide. Forty years ago Thor was new to its railway and 
small station; to-day it threatens to become a suburb of a 
neighbouring town. Red villas run lines of symmetrical 
brick round the timbered cottages where still linger a few 
men with their families born and bred in the parish—a 
distinct population these, distinct in language, ways, and 
thoughts from the floating, smart, town-bred villa residents. 
Unlettered, shrewd, alas! dwindling are these aborigines of 
Thor, racy of the soil. An old woman dwelling on the bill-top, 
whose cottage has given a reservist to the war, points to the 
fields below and shows where her father told of two ploughs 
and teams of horses left standing all day unminded in 1815, 
the ploughmen having been pressed straight from the stilts 
by the press-gang. In a century the grey church has seen 
many changes; it stands now like some stern veteran, dignified 
and aloof, its span of life running out, marked with decay, 
but dominant to the end. It has relinquished mainly the 
christenings and marriages to the new daughter-church below, 
but it claims yet its undisputed right to the funeral. Up the 
steep hill to the graveyard the coffin must be carried; that 
narrow black line threading the rough, slippery path in snow, 
or wet, or shine is much as it was a hundred years back—true, 
the path is more winding, but the foothold remains precarious 
enough; when the Roman steps are reached more level ones 
supplement the ancient stones yet visible at the side—but 
it is the same pitch that has to be climbed, straight and 
undeviating leading to its goal Two men in advance 
pulling om bands attached to the coffin ease the burden to 
the bearers. It is perforce a slow procession, advancing 
with regulated, necessary pauses, touched with a solemn 
dignity. Thus were those, gentle and simple who lie beneath 
the carved headstones, borne up in the bygone ages. Thus 
are they borne up to-day. 

Martin's mind triumphed over matter. He was a broadly 
made man, but bent and limping on a club-foot. Beyond the 
fact that a sedentary life was his perforce, his physical 
infirmities never held him down. For thirty years he taught 
the village children. He himself hungered for knowledge, 
and found a ready helper in the former vicar of Thor. The 
meumbent of those days was of the old stamp, who held one 
cure for balf a century and died in charge; he was an LL.D. 
and an authority upon archaeology and geology. In his study of 
stones he found an apt pupil in Martin, while the hill was a 


good school both for fossils and architecture. But the school- 
master had more weighty work for his playtime; he was a 
Sunday-school teacher, choirmaster, and organist; in those 
early days, when the care of the church was not too evident, 
Martin himself provided brass vases for the untended altar 
and, for want of other hands, himself filled them weekly with 
flowers. It speaks much for his sane, kindly nature that 
after long years, when the old order passed and a younger 
incumbent of a more modern school succeeded to Thor, 
Martin worked smoothly with him, becoming his right 
hand, and also his personal friend. Martin acquired s 
little house-property in the village; there at the end of 
thirty years he retired to live on a small pension. But 
not to idle. He was vicar’s churchwarden; trustee of this 
charity and that; he was busy with his apples and roses, or 
coaching a boy or girl for the post-office; he taught himself 
French, which he could read but not speak ; he was busy with 
his Sunday-school—his “ ologies”—with this, that, and the 
other. One saw him often in his small red-coloured sitting- 
room set with dark-brown furniture, his finely domed head 
with its crest of white hair bent probably over his Shakespeare 
—around him an impression of shining brass candlesticks and 
ladles, and many books, and a yellow cat on a red cushion, 
and a fire even upon a warm day. Sometimes one found him 
in the kitchen in his shirt-sleeves cooking the dinner—for he 
was a widower and lived alone with his son—then he bade one 
depart. But more often one was taken in and given the 
opportunity—had one the mind—of learning many things. 
Among others, one could learn of the fairies, for Martin had 
known one who had seen a fairy-wedding below the hill of 
Thor—a place where pixies might dwell even to-day, so remote 
and sheltered it lies amid bog and rush, hillock and tussock, 
under a slope of blazing, sun-scorched gorse. There the kestrel 
and sparrowhawk hover and swoop by day and the fox steals 
away by night. But old Martin believed not in fairies; he 
united with education and slew the pretty green folk. 

Like another schoolmaster, Martin loved long words and 
imparted his lore sonorously; yet who more humble-minded, 
who more modest than he? seeking himself information from 
whoever came his way, and contriving somehow to make the 
most mundane companion feel almost erudite. Prominent as he 
was in the parish, Martin roused no touch of jealousy—no envy, 
no covert laugh or sneer, reached out noisome finger his way. 
For unpleasant work, where the ice was thin, old Martin was 
given the quest; his simple, honest personality mostly won 
the day. Troubles of his own he had known, but they 
had but mellowed him, making his touch lie the more lightly 
on galled places. Latterly Martin gave up his attendance at 
the parish church, but he was seldom absent from the new 
church at the hill’s foot, a chapel-of-ease which had sprung 
into being on the coming of the new incumbent. He was a 
constant attendant at the daily services—often the only one. 
One might have set a fairly correct clock by the sound of his 
foot and stick on the roadway going slowly—alas! latterly 
very slowly, with many a halt for breath—to evensong. He 
truly loved his services; unconsciously too, perhaps, he had a 
wish to keep the clergy from backsliding. Martin was, with 
all his kindly nature, a disciplinarian, as his schoolchildren 
could testify. He had done his own duty, he called for it in 
others. The moment came when his Bible-class and Sunday- 
school had to be resigned; but their effects lived. A stranger 
to Thor and its ways asked why a row of young men were so 
constant at the Sunday evening services, seated in places 
unconnected with the proper sittings, and, one would have said, 
little conducive to comfort. Were they on probation for the 
choir? or bell-ringing? Nosuch thing! They merely chose 
to sit where they had sat when in Mr. Martin’s Sunday-school 
and Bible-class. So there one finds them to-day—sprinkled 
now with khaki—though he who taught them, and who but 
yesterday had his chair among them, has gone to bis rest. 
The influence he retained over his old scholars was amazing; 
rough grown men yielded to him and returned to the path he 
had marked for their boyish feet. The bent form leant on his 
stick in the dusk and pleaded and won, and surely the note of 
happiness that rang then in the old man’s voice was reward to 
the erring one—and surely was Martin’s own record marked 
once more for good. Stories, kindly ones, abound of him. An 
air-loving parishioner had begged and bullied Martin, the 
churchwarden, into opening the church windows ; the congrega- 
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the Litany Martin himself stole silently from the church. 
The troubled conscience saw bronchitis and pneumonia falling 
en the old man, and followed hotfoot to make inquiries. 
Poor Martin looked shamefaced; then, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he confessed—it appeared that, having seen to the proper 
eustody of the alms-bag, &c., and thinking himself safe from 
observation, he had slipped from church to cook his son’s hot 
birthday dinner. Saints while on earth are, mercifully, some- 
times very human saints. Martin's anger and rage were human, 
too, on receiving from an admirer a chipping from a Stone- 
henge monolith! with an account of the labour and time 
expended upon the robbery. Short and uncompromisingly 
truthful was Martin’s letter of acknowledgment of the gift. 

Well, his rare severities, his old-world courtesies, his quaint- 
messes are now but memories. He has left us, and we are the 
poorer. We bave buried him on the hill-top, near the church 
whose every stone he knewand loved. Among the parishioners 
who filled that Sunday the strange hotch-pot of pews were 
two generations of his ex-pupils. A dozen khaki-clad men, 
come over from their billets in the neighbouring town, followed 
behind the coffin. Thor has given most of its available sons 
to the King’s service—a strong, hardy lot. So the men of 
war followed the old man of peace, fittingly, for to him they 
owed much of the grit that was in them—to him who had 
never yielded to adverse circumstances, physical or otherwise, 
but had fought his fight bravely—a “ Happy Warrior.” Up the 
twisting, narrow path they bore him; into the church where 
he rested a while beside the Norman pillars facing the altar his 
hands had tended so lovingly in a bygone day. Then our old 
friend was carried out, to be laid to rest above the tear and 
turmoil of the plain below—where the clouds sweep up “from 
the ends of the world,” where the air is clearer and purer, 
where God’s sky leans so near to God’s acre, It is over—the 
muffled peal drifts from the tower across the countryside. 
So we left him—the lame man—the man of small means and 
simple life—and yet the man who has counted, who will 
count so long as the generations he has helped to make decent 
men and women hand on to their descendants the good that is 
im them. Surely so will he count for all time. 

J. Lenrvp. 





SOLDIERS OF ITALY: SOME GLIMPSES. 


UNSHINE falls on the steep, cypress-wooded hillside 
above Settignano. The road winds between the tree- 
stems, and the hill falls steeply away at one’s feet to the 
fringing olive groves at its foot. Over the grey olive boughs 
is a peep of Florence, the great rose-red bubble of the Cathedral 
dome rising in the midst against the blue distance. A com- 
pany of soldiers come marching over the hill, and when they 
reach the crest, where the view opens out, they sit down in 
line by the roadside, and begin their collazione. Bread and 
ewes’ milk cheese are brought out, caps are pushed back, 
tunics loosened, heated brows mopped. A blessed rest this, 
after a dusty march. For they have come from Florence, all 
the steep, dusty way up to Fiesole, and then along the 
mountain ridge here. But this is not mere route-marching. 
Sentinels are posted and scouts go out, peering down the hill- 
side. Passers-by are questioned—even the signore inglese 
are asked if they have seen other troops. No, they have 
mot; but, proceeding down the bill, they find themselves 
walking plump into the enemy, who are advancing uphill 
from Ponte a Mensola. This becomes exciting. We are to 
have a glimpse of war, it seems, to diversify a morning walk. 
Burely the scouts up above will see. But, no. The enemy 
are crafty. They seem to divine the soldiers on the hill-top, 
They leave the winding road, just where the olive gives place 
to the cypress, and creep straight up, among the rocks and 
the tree stems, crushing out aromatic odours of wild 
mint and thyme as they scramble. The brae isso steep that 
the scouts up above look over the heads of the enemy. But 
bow can even these light-footed little warriors charge up so 
steep a hill? They bave their packs and their guns and an 
armoury of accoutrements besides. How can they do more than 
? There isa shot anda bugle call. They are discovered. 

And then, why, the impossible is happening, it seems. They 
are charging up « bill perpendicular. Hotspur never did better. 
Up they go, running nimbly, and shooting as they run. They 
climb the hill, they scatter the defenders, The rifle-fire 
evackles among the mountains and echoes across and across. 





Then silence, and we suppose they are picking up the slain 
Presently, at the mountain foot they pass us, victors and 
vanquished mingling amicably together, marching with a fine 
swing, and singing “ Santa Lucia” as they go back to barracks, 

The fort of San Giorgio stands high over Florence. The 
way to itis steep and narrow, winding between tall houses 
whose penthouse roofs cut the sky to an irregular slit. Itg 
cobble-stones punish the feet, its gradient tries the lungs, 
Soldiers are coming up it on their way home from route. 
marching. At the deep arched gate of the fort stands a young 
officer who has been in charge of the little party. If they go 
fast, he has gone faster, and stands there with a well-pleased 
smile on his boyish face, ‘first up the hill. His men, new 
recruits most of them, come at a trot, panting and puffing, 
He jokes with one and another or speaks a word of satisfaction 
as they pass him, disappearing under the shadow of the arch 
in twos and threes. He goes a little way down the hill to 
meet one exhausted boy, and carries his rifle for him with a 
kindly word and look, till the gate is reached. The last comer 
is greeted with the insulting suggestion, “ For you, Francesco, 
we must order a carriage next time.” A little later the officer 
goes off duty. His blue cloak slung gracefully over one 
shoulder, he swaggers down the hill to the café in the piazza 
—a remarkably picturesque figure, and quite aware of it. 

In a little borgo among the mountains there is trouble. Ah, 
the weary war! News is come that the blacksmith’s son lies 
dead where they are fighting in Tripoli. Last year he was 
working in the forge or in the vineyards, singing sfornelli as 
he hammered or dug. Now life has ended for him among the 
burning sands and the Arab spears. He will never see the 
hill town among the chestnut woods again. A sobbing sigh 
seems to run through the village. His mother lies moaning, 
stricken down by the sudden blow. The church door stands 
open. They are saying Vespers of the Dead for him, and 
the rhythmical sway of the chanting sounds out into the 
street. The villagers pass in, one and another of them, at 
the church door, to kneel a while and add their prayers. “A 
good son he was, and a good Christian,” sigh the old women, 
who sit on the church steps with their distaffs—and “ buono e 
bello,” echo the girls, sighing, as they dip their copper pots in 
the well and lift them, shining and dripping, into the evening 
light. 


It is vintage time, and a golden world. The vine-leaves are 
pure gold around the purple grape clusters, the mulberry- 
trees are paler gold, the chestnut woods up above are warm, 
red-gold. A faint haze, that is as if gold-dusted with sun- 
shine, floats in the air. Above the autumn woods the 
mountain-tops are white. The vintage is late this year, and 
the first snow has fallen. Men and women, young and old, 
are at work among the vines—even the help of the signore 
inglese is not despised. A child comes running down from 
the village—she brings a paper—the contadino of the vineyard 
opens it, and presently a whisper runs round the gathering. 
La pace—la pace. One of the older men comes up with the 
paper—" Peace is made—see, the news is here, in the Tribuna.” 
“Is it a good peace for Italy?” we ask. “It is good to 
have peace,” he answers evasively ; and adds, “ but it has cost 
much.” Perbaps he is thinking of the blacksmith’s son. 
So the news of peace comes to the village on the hill, while 
they gather in the vintage. 

It is winter in Florence. The sun shines, but snow lies low 
on Monte Morello, and the tramontana blows cold as ice, out 
of a piereingly blue sky. The streets and squares are crowded. 
Bells are ringing, bands playing, troops marching. The 
soldiers are coming back from Tripoli. ‘There is to be a 
reception at the station. A burst of cheering, a scattering 
of flowers, a blare of music. Here they come. Bronzed, 
bardy-looking men these, in their war-worn uniforms, swing- 
ing along among the crowds and flowers. But the welcome 
is not altogether joyous. There are wet eyes amongst the 
onlookers. Wives and mothers whose men are not among 
the marching soldiers turn away to hide theirtears. The evivas 
have an undercurrent of sobs, for the ears that bear with under- 
standing. The soldiers have come back—yes—but not all. 


Those who do not come home are not forgotten. A few 
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weeks later, when the snow is gone and the, south wind is 
blowing, their day comes. All the town is redolent of spring 
flowers. The scent of lilac and magnolia drifts in the air. 
The Piazza of the Duomo is aflower too, with gorgeous 
uniforms that blaze and glitter as officers come and go, 
and stand in knots on the western steps, or under the shadow 
of Giotto’s Tower. Blue cloaks are everywhere, flung round 
their wearers with a grace and precision that surely come 
from a toga-wrapped ancestry. Crowds are streaming into the 
Cathedral by every door. Within, the dimness is aglow with 
colour. Uniforms everywhere. A great catafalque before the 
High Altar is covered with the Italian Tricolour, and with 
wreaths of bay and laurel. Overhead is a perfect wilderness 
of cut-glass chandeliers. They hang in hundreds round the 
dome and over the catafalque, mixed with banners. How are 
so many hundreds of candles ever to be lighted, one wonders P 
In pour the people in an unceasing stream, filling the huge 
nave and transepts. Soon they are so close packed that one 
could hardly drop a pin amongst them. Only the space from 
the bier to the High Altar is kept clear. Now the great bronze 
doors of the Sacristy swing back, and out flows the stream of 
clergy. Sweet and clear and solemn comes the song of hope: 
“Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine,”—and so the waves of 
sound, the rhythmic movements of the immemorial ritual, go 
on, filling the vast spaces. But still the candles overhead are 
unlit. Then there isa stir. Every one is looking up. A tiny 
flame shows in one chandelier. It creeps from candle to candle, 
moving quicker as it goes. Then, with a sudden leap, it has 
crossed the gap, and is on the next chandelier. On it rushes, 
like a swift, living thing. By some device, they say, of an 
oiled thread, the magic is worked, and the fire goes speeding 
on till the whole dome is aglimmer with rainbow light. A 
banner catches fire, but the pompieri are on the look out. A 
tiny jet of water rises from their hose, and it is extinguished 
safely. And then the Requiem goes its way, no mere 
mourning service, but rich in colour, glorious in sound, a 
Requiem as proud and joyful as any Te Deum this, for Italy’s 
fallen sons. “ Muay St. Michael the standard-bearer bring them 
into the Holy Light”—‘* May they pass from death into life” 
—we cry, and again the soaring music sinks to a tenderer note, 
in the recurring “ Requiem aeternam.” Not forgotten are 
they where they lie, in Tripoli’s burning sands, but alive in 
their country’s heart, alive in the Christian hope, happy 
warriors, after the burden and heat of the day. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To tux Eprron or tus “ Srxcrator.”’] 

Sir,—I am, of course, personally unknown to you and to the 
readers of the Spectator; and what 1 am now offering may 
not recommend me to your favourable regard. I have been 
for more than thirty years a teacher of theology and 
philosophy in one of our New England Universities, and in 
the College from which I am now sending this communication. 
Iam of English ancestry, and the English blood in my veins 
has been stirred by the spectacle of England fighting in the 
most colossal war the world has ever seen, not only for her 
own existence, but for the existence of all that which is most 
precious to the English-speaking peoples—* government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” It is this fact, 
and the conviction also that I am speaking for a large and 
increasing body of our best American citizens, that impel me 
to address you at this time. I will now state my view of the 
measures which your Government has taken to bring to as 
speedy an end as possible a most unrighteous and needless 
war; and also my reason for not supporting the action taken 
by my Government in the matter of the alleged violations of 
our rights under international law. 

The measures taken for the purpose of cutting off commerce 
with Germany, as defined by your Government, both as to 
their intention and the methods by which they are to be made 
effective, I believe come entirely within the bounds of inter- 
national law, under a liberal and permissible interpretation of 
its terms. These measures, us your Government rightly 
maintains, constitute a legitimate blockade. The action to 
which my Government most objects—namely, the refusal to 
permit non-contruband goods, the ultimate destination of 





which is belligerent territory, to enter the ports of a neutral 
country—is an action of precisely the same kind as that taken 
by my Government during the blockade of the Southern 
ports in our Civil War; and that action, as you know, was 
sustained by our Supreme Court, and afterwards sustained by 
an international Board of Arbitration. In this matter of 
not permitting our goods to reach Germany indirectly through 
neutral territory, we are being treated in just the same way 
in which we treated you in your attempts to send goods 
indirectly to the Southern States; and this treatment has 
been declared to be in accordance with international law. 
Nor does the Order in Council create a blockade of neutral 
ports in any other sense or to any greater degree than did the 
similar action of our Government in the Civil War involve a 
blockade of those neutral ports through which it was attempted 
to send goods to the Southern States. 

The interruption of commerce with neutral States of which 
our Note complains is an unavoidable incident to those 
measures which under international law England has a right 
to put in operation; and when it is considered that your 
Government is doing all it can do to reduce toa minimum 
this interruption and the inconvenience and losses sustained 
by these disturbances of commercial transactions, I do not 
think we have a just ground of complaint. My conclusion on 
these points is that we have no case against the English 
Government on grounds of international law. We are, there- 
fore, suffering no injustice from the operation of the Order 
in Council. That being the case, I think it is ungenerous to 
remind your Government of the property loss we are sustaining 
in consequence of the methods England finds it necessary to 
employ in the conduct of this war, and not to recognize the 
infinitely greater commercial gains which England, thanks to 
her powerful Navy, is able to secure to us. And just now, 
when England is using her strongest arm with a view to 
hasten the end of this war, and consequently to secure to us 
still greater compensating gains, I confess it is ungenerous 
and ungrateful to pass over these things in silence. 

More deplorable still is it that our protest must be based 
upon purely commercial grounds, and be totally devoid of 
moral character. We cannot consistently make our protest 
on moral grounds. To do so were to lie open to that righteous 
judgment once passed upon the sticklers for the small things 
of law and the trifles of religious observance: “ Ye strain at 
a gnat and swallow a camel.” “Ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith.” We have uttered not 
a word of protest when Germany has, from the beginning of this 
war to the present moment, cast aside, as a worthless scrap of 
paper, every obligation of international law which barred her 
way to a successful prosecution of the war; and, in so doing, 
the German Government has enacted the greatest crime ever 
committed by a civilized nation; and it is still permitting 
those practices which revolt the moral sentiments of civilized 
people everywhere. We do not protest because, as we claim, 
England has broken international law, but because her action 
is causing us commercial embarrassment and property loss. 
To say we are protesting also in behalf of the other neutral 
nations is to provoke the uncomfortable question: Why did 
we not protest in behalf of Belgium, sinned against as no 
nation bas been in the history of mankind ? Bat, finally, most 
deplorable of all is the fact that our interpretation of 
neutrality should keep a great nation of free and morally 
minded people silent when the existence of international law 
is at stake. 

The only hope for a permanent peace in the future lies in 
the maintenance of international law and those agreements 
into which nations enter with solemn promises. The acceptance 
by a nation of international law carries with it, not only the 
obligation of respecting that law in its own dealings with other 
nations, but also the duty to exert its strongest moral influence 
to sustain international law when it is being disregarded by 
any member of the great community of nations. The only 
sanction of international law is the public opinion which 
creates it. For a nation which professes to live with other 
nations under this one bond of mutual confidence and restraint 
not to do all it can do by moral protest, when that foundation 
of stable peace among nations is shaken, as it is in this time of 
national crises, is for a nation to show itself morally weak 
in a supreme moment of its history. That America, of all 
nations, should fail to meet that obligation from which neo 
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plea of neutrality can absolve it fills one American heart at 
least with sorrow and humiliation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun E. Russet. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 


[To true Eprror or raz “ Srxctator.”] 

Srr,—It is rather amusing to a number of your readers in 
the States to see numerous letters in the English papers 
coming from Boston and New England wherein you are 
carefully informed that the sentiment over here is over- 
whelmingly against Germany in this war. Undoubtedly 
Boston is one of our foremost cities, having an enviable 
reputation as a centre of culture and learning as well as 
baked beans and futurist religions. Bostonians have one 
great failing, however; they think that the United States 
consists of Boston and a few other villages further west and 
south, and that if anything ever happened to Boston, why, 
chaos would be ushered in and the universe would collapse. 

The writer comes from the Middle West, and has spent over 
ten years of almost incessant travelling in America, in which he 
has been in every State and every city of any consequence and 
seen all phases of American life. Since the war began I have 
travelled five or six thousand miles over the most populous 
section of this country, so perhaps you will admit that I 
may claim to know something about what Americans think of 
the German barbarians. The majority of people in Boston 
and New England are, and always have been, overwhelmingly 
for England in this war. You owe it to them to acknowledge 
this. The influential people of English descent in many other 
cities are in sympathy with the Allies. As one travels west, 
however, the German sentiment increases. As a matter of 
fact, sympathy with Germany has greatly intensified in the 
past three months. This is due to a number of things, but 
first and foremost to your Mr, George Bernard Shaw. If you 
consider that you still have a chance of beating the Kaiser, I 
would earnestly advise you to chloroform Mr. Shaw, or else 
muzzle him and lock him in the Tower until the war is over. 
Unguestionably he has been Germany’s greatest ally in the 
English Press. It is rather difficult to make Englishmen 
understand that the United States contains people from almost 
every country in the world, vast numbers of whom are unable 
to speak English fluently, tosay the least, and who care about as 
much about England as a Chinese laundryman cares about the 
weight of a pound of soap on the moon. If President Wilson 
desired to see pandemonium break loose, there is no way he 
eould obtain results quicker than by publicly taking sides in 
this war. Do Englishmen realize that we have a war tax over 
here, and that thousands of people are unemployed, with the 
resultant hair-trigger dispositions coincident with empty 
stomachs ? 

The writer has a profound belief that Germany and 
masculinity will triumph over lethargic England and her 
idiotic censors. I state this thongh I am of New England 
and English descent. There is one other matter for which I 
crave your indulgence. One of your correspondents claims 
that an American who would take the side of Germany and 
publicly announce it would be hooted and derided. I challenge 
you to print this and show me one responsible man or news- 
paper, barring Life (joke) and the Londonified (otherwise 
excellent) New York Times, who will hoot or deride me. If 
you can find any one who can prove to the contrary when I 
state many Americans (not Germans) favour Germany, I will 
send you my cheque for $1,000 to be used in any deserving 
charity you may care to designate. One of our best loved and 
most popular actors, David Warfield, made his great reputa- 
tion by his masterly portrayal of German character in The 
Music Master. Germans may be barbarians in war, but here- 
abouts we call them barbarians to their face [sic]. Americans 
do not exactly enthuse over the German type of government, 
though Harry Thaw and Becker prove how utterly rotten our 
own is in places. This may not measure up to your exception- 
ally high literary standard, but I must insist that if you care 
to inflict it on your readers you print it in its entirety.— 
Assuring you of my high regard for the Spectator, and hoping 
that the barbarians do not sink the ship which carries this 
letter, I am, Sir, &c., ARCHIBALD Pratt. 

Rochester, New York, U.S.A., April 5th. 

P.S.—I do not own any brewery stock, neither is my wife a 
barbarian. 

(Our correspondent exaggerates greatly. No doubt the 
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Eastern States care more about the war than do the 
Western and are more anxious that the Allies should win, 
but if things are as Mr. Pratt describes them, why did the 
recent election for Mayor in Chicago, dealt with by another 


| of our correspondents, result in the defeat of the German 


candidate? Though nominally, of course, it was an ordinary 
political election—a Republican against a Democrat—the 
pro-German sympathies of one of the candidates nainly 
determined the result. No doubt there are millions of 
non-Anglo-Saxon voters in America, but our correspondent 
makes the common error of thinking that Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Serbs, Italians, Norwegians, and Greeks—not to 
speak of Russians and French—love the Germans. The 
reverse is the truth. We are amused at the careful way in 
which Mr. Pratt has guarded his $1,000 cheque.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 


[To tas Epirorn or tas “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of March 20th there are two letters 
regarding American popular sentiment about the war, in 
which it is stated or implied that the Middle West is on the 
side of Germany, largely because of its population of 
un-English origin. Chicago, the metropolis of the Middle 
West, bas just had an election for Mayor. Candidates were 
Sweitzer and Thompson. Sweitzer had the backing of nearly 
all the Germans and pro-Germans in the city, who urged on the 
voters that as Chicago has the largest German population in 
America and the third largest in the world they should show 
their sympathy for Germany by voting for him. What was 
the outcome? An overwhelming and unprecedented majority 
for Thompson. There were, of course, other factors in the 
result, but the anti-German question was not the least important. 
The writer has a wide acquaintance among Germans and their 
descend: nts. Practically all of them who are Germans by 
birth are of course pro-German, even those who left Germany 
to avoid military duty. But their children are Americans, 
bred in democracy, and do not take kindly to the cult of the 
War Lord. Germans, as is often claimed by their apologists 
here, make good citizens—none better. But when they are 
ill-advised enough to attempt to impose their German ideas 
on the rest of us, they will always be gently but firmly shown 
their mistake. There has been no change in the popular 
sentiment in the Middle West, which all along bas favoured the 
Allies. Allow Mr. Von Schleinitz his “several millions of 
American” sympathizers, and remember the ninety millions 
remaining who are against his cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chicago, April 8th. CHICAGOAN., 





AMERICANS AND THE ‘FALABA.’ 

(To tux Eprror oF Tee “Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Supposing it were pointed out to your sailor friend 
(see Spectator, April 10th) that six weeks prior to the 
sinking of the ‘Falaba’ (an admittedly damnable piece of 
business) those primarily responsible for it issued a solemn 
warning and notice to the whole world that to venture 
on the waters surrounding England would, after Feb- 
ruary 18th, be a very perilous thing to do, and those doing 
so nevertheless would expose themselves to regrettable but 
unavoidable death and destruction—would he still maintain, 
and would you back him up in it, that the drowned passengers 
as well as those responsible for carrying them to these waters 
were allowed no choice, and were not offered, six weeks prior, 
the alternative of remaining where they then were located? 
However much we neutrals abhor such incidents as the sinking 
of the ‘ Falaba,’ we cannot quite ignore facts, and it must appear 
to us that if the Germans have an alternative, as suggested by 
“Sailor,” so did the unfortunate passengers of the ‘ Falaba.’ 
—I an, Sir, &c., Ira. N, Jomnson. 


Barnes, and New Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 





THE POPE AND THE WAR. 
[To rus Eprror or Tax “Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—If your correspondent Mr. F. J. Jones wishes to find 
the explanation of his perplexity, I would recommend him to 
read chaps. xi. and xii. of Dr. Salmon’s Injfallibility of 
the Church. Almost every passage in those chapters 1s 
apposite, but I would venture to quote two. After describing 
the controversy over the question of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Dr. Salmon writes :-— 

“The only way of accounting for the conduct of the Pope and 
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of the Council on this occasion is that neither one or other believed 
in the pretence of Infallibility. For, as I said, acting is the test, 
and the Pope acts as any prudent well-advised sovereign would 
act under similar circumstances, endeavouring to avoid a decision 
that must irritate one party or another, and trying to conciliate 
both as well as he could. Although he speaks loudly and boldly 
before the world of his infallible authority, and of the great 
blessing of being in a Church which possesses an infallible 
Tribunal for settling all disputes, yet he acts as one who is fully 
aware that there is no such tribunal, and as knowing also that his 
Catholics believed nothing of the sort, and would run into schism 
rather than submit to the pretended authority of his infallibility 
if it happened to run counter to their own private opinions.” 

“The slowness of the Pope to interfere in controversies within 
his own communion is part of a system. I could give illustrations 
in abundance of the nervous fear of the infallible authority to 
commit itself irrevocably to any opinion without leaving always 
an outlet for retreat in case of need: but the copiousness of material 
makes selection difficult,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. M. 


[To raze Eptror ov tas “Srecrator,”") 
Srr,—In your “leader” upon this topic in the Spectator of 
April 17th you express the opinion that the Pope’s claim to 
infallibility has been shaken because there has been no decision 
ex cathedra upon the war. Will you allow me to point out the 
extraordinary nature of this conclusion P In other words, you 
maintain that the Pope does not possess a particular power 
simply because he omits to exercise it upon a particular 
occasion. On such grounds as these it would be true to say 
that a man does not possess the power to run because he does 
not run upon a particular occasion, or that he cannot write his 
signature because he does not write it upon a certain subscrip- 
tion-list, or, in fact, that he has no power to do anything he 
does not actually do when opportunity occurs. The principle 
is obviously absurd when applied to everyday things, and in 
point of fact it is equally absurd when applied to Papal 
infallibility. For if, as your “leader” puts it, infallibility 
cannot pass this very simple test—+.e., the test of pronouncing 
excathedra upon the war—then, if the Pope did speakex cathedra 
upon the war, he would, according to the terms of the proposal, 
have passed this very simple test,and consequently have vindi- 
cated his claim. I doubt, however, if that is a conclusion you 
would be prepared to admit. No; to attack infallibility upon the 
grounds of silence at the present crisis is to mix up doctrine 
and policy. One may or may not agree with the policy, but 
tohold it up as a nullification of the doctrine suggests the 
last straw in an utterly inadequate argument against the 
supremacy of Peter. One word in regard to the present 
Papal policy. What good purpose would be served by an 
ex cathedra decision? The Pope is not at the present day the 
head of a united Christendom, and such decision, instead of 
retarding or ending the war, would probably have the effect 
of increasing an already existing race hatred. It seems a 
trile unfair to endeavour to draw His Holiness into the 
whirlpool of internztional politics on the spurious ground of 
vindicating the doctrine of the Catholic Church.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Wm. J. Ranpatt. 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 





[To tus Eprron or tus “Sprecrator.”’) 

Siz,—Might I humbly point out to Mr. F. J. Jones, and still 
more humbly to yourself, that all the moral questions involved 
in the present war have been adjudged ages ago by the 
Catholic Church? It may also surprise your correspondent 
and yourself to learn that our enemies in the field lay claim 
to a probity of intention and action equal to that claimed by 
ourselves. His Holiness does not claim infallibility as to 
debated actions. He is unwilling—unlike you and me and 
Mr. Jones—to base a claim of infallibility on the potentially 
fallible interpretations of motives and acts of belligerents. 
Finally, supposing His Holiness thought it necessary to 
deliver a solemn judgment of Germany's actions and inten- 
tions affecting the war and declared them morally impeccable, 
would Mr. Jones and you abide by the judgment P—I am, Sir, 
&e., GERALD J. O'REILLY. 

122 York Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

(The answer to Mr. O’Reilly’s question is, naturally, in the 
negative. As Protestants, we do not acknowledge or believe 
in the Pope’s power to give decisions on matters of faith and 
morals, but the Holy See, of course, does believe in this power. 
Surely that power is not destroyed by a denial on the part of 
the accused. If so, the power is.of very little account. .There 
will always be a controversy as to the facts. If, however, the 











Pope can only pronounce judgment on abstract points, why 
should he not answer such questions as—‘ Is it not contrary 
to good morals to (1) treat a Treaty as something which cas 
be thrown over as a scrap of paper; (2) break solemn engage- 
ments like those made at the Hague; (3) shoot hostages?” 
We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 
[To raz Epitor or tus “ Srectaror.”’) 

Srr,—In reply to Mr. Ellis Barker’s letter in answer to mine, 
I have first to say that his letter does not carry the question 
of the real responsibility of Bismarck for the articles in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten and other German papers much 
further. I admit readily that the Memoirs were dictated by 
the Prince, and are as much his work as if he had written 
them in ink with his own signature appended. Lothar Bucher, 
who helped to compose the Memoirs, alone is sufficient authority 
for the authorship. But we have no conclusive evidence that 
the articles were ever dictated—at least I have seen none. 
The only evidence suggested is the “inimitable style” But 
many clever and competent journalists are not incapable of 
imitating a. markedly individual style sufficiently well to 
deceive the ordinary newspaper reader. We want some better 
proof than mere style. So if style is not enough we are 
referred to a portentous work of three thousand pages ia 
German almost impossible to obtain, confirmed by another 
book in German quite impossible to obtain in this country. 
The articles may have been vaguely inspired, but more cannot 
be said. Further, was Bismarck in the years succeeding his 
fall capable of sustaining the mental fatigue of dictating 
with any real approach to accuracy long elaborate political 
articles crammed with facts and figures? Any one who 
turns to Busch’s easily accessible book, Vol. IIL, will 
find letters written in 1890, 1891, and 1892 from Lothar 
Bucher, the ablest and most highly esteemed of Bismarck’s 
assistants, set out, which contain such expressions as “ his 
{Bismarck’s] chronology is quite untrustworthy”; “It is 
impossible to squeeze out of him what actually occurred”; 
“ He has begun to dictate [t.c., his Memoirs}, but without any 
real coherence”; “ Mentally, and in particular sc far as 
memory is concerned, he is falling to pieces.” There are 
many more statements of the same kind Busch himself 
bears similar testimony. I cannot see why Busch’s book 
should be brushed aside as mere “ tittle-tattle” not to be taken 
seriously. Many responsible writers refer to the work as am 
authority. And why “spiteful”? Busch himself felt nospite 
towards his “dear master” when he left him in 1893. Are 
Bucher’s letters “ tittle-tattle” or are they forged by Busch? 
If they are genuine, the sentence asserting that Bismarck 
“retained his matchless faculties till the day of his death” 
requires, I think, some little emendation. If Busch’s book bas 
not been hopelessly discredited, anonymous political articles 
written, dictated, or inspired by Bismarck in his latter years 
are not worth much either as “prophecies of doom” or 
“centenary reflections.”” Have experts ceased to regard Busch 
as trustworthy P—I am, Sir, &c., V. pe S. Fowxs. 

New University Club, St. James's Street. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NEED OF A REST DAY. 
[To ruz Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Sir John French's latest despatch contains an appeal 
for continued supply of ammunition that goes to the heart; 
it must be responded to without reserve. In order that this 
may be done the efforts must be guided by the very best and 
wisest laws. Reflecting on this, I cannot but desire to express 
grave doubts as to whether the high pressure which ignores 
the weekly day of rest is not an altogether mistaken policy, 
however high be the object aimed at by the suspension. 
Conceiving, as we well may, that the Divine law is also a 
natural law, do not the investigations recently made on the 
subject of fatigue call for serious consideration? I wonder 
whether it is yet generally known that wherever inquiry has 
been made the need for suspension of work at regular intervals 
is shown to be imperative, and that the total amount of the 
product is increased and not diminished by such suspensions? 

Experiments have been made with students in Colleges and 
with children in schools which demonstrate this in the most 


precise manner. For example, children were set to adding up 
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figures for an hour—we hope they had some solatium for their 
being so victimized for the public good—on Monday, Wedues- 
day, and Friday, the hour being unbroken : in the first half- 
hour two thousand five hundred additions were made on the 
average of the children; in the second balf-hour the average 
was two thousand one hundred. On Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday with the same children after the first half-hour there 
was a five minutes’ interval: the fall in the second half-hour 
was only to two thousand four bundred; and this was the 
same on all the three days. Similar experiments show a 
steady decline of working power during the morning from 
9.30 to 12; anda return nearly to the level of 9.30, but not 
quite, at 2 o'clock after the interval for luncheon and rest. 
Similarly, also, the decline goes on from Monday to Friday 
through the school week: to return to Monday’s level after 
the week-end suspension. In a higher level of effort a leading 
man of science infurms me that he never undertakes routine 
work on Mondays; that day he reserves for his most important 
original efforts. 

Is there any plausible reason against the extension of this 
increase of efficiency by means of intervals of rest to the 
heavy work of the skilled artisans in our engineering yards, 
and to the unskilled workers also, in their degree? I submit 
that the policy of pressing on the same men to continuous 
labour, even at a time of the greatest urgency, is defeating 
the object aimed at, and I venture to plead for the beneficence 
and the true efficiency of observing the law of weekly rest.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. CaLDECcoTT. 
King’s College, London. 





NATIONAL CONCENTRATION. 
[To tas Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—In a letter which appeared in your issue of the 17th 
inst. the Bishop of London forcibly supported your plea for 
national concentration, and it is impossible to take up a daily 
or weekly paper without reading paragraphs which emphasize 
this vital necessity. Day after day those who are connected 
directly or indirectly with the manufacture of munitions are 
being urged to pat forth their utmost efforts so that officers 
and men at the front may not be able to complain that they 
are not being adequately supported by those upon whom they 
depend for supplies. The evidence appears to show that vast 
numbers of the workers are behaving magnificently, but that 
some comparatively small bodies of men are slackers, easily 
diverted from work by the attractions of sport and drink, 
and that these men very unfortunately have the means 
of delaying and diminishing the output of their ener- 
getic comrades. Words have little or no effect upon 
them—they need more than words, they need the example 
of deeds. They see one large section of the community 
devoting iteelf to the interests and pleasures of horse- 
racing, just as if our country were in its normal state. It 
seems to me, Sir, that if the devotees of the turf could awake 
to the realities of the situation they would not wish to be 
pointed at (as with a few notable and honourable exceptions 
they are) as men who put their pleasures before their 
patriotism. Rather would they wish to devote their energies 
to the common cause, and, if they did so, their influence and 
their example would have a striking moral effect, for example 
is, as Edmund Burke said, “the only argument of effect in 
civil life.” Lord Roberts in his lifetime gave us many 
warnings, and some of us regret that we did not pay more 
heed to them; but it is never too late to mend, and we can 
even now profit by one of his last admonitions: “This is no 
time for games.” Cromwell chose for his army such men as 
made conscience of what they did, and he was able to assert: 
“They were never beaten.” What we need now is an entire 
nation making conscience of what it does, and when that is 
the case, then, and only then, may we be reasonably sure of 
victory.—I am, Sir, &c., ROBERTOPHIL. 





THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—While fully recognizing the advantage of doing away 
with excessive drinking at all times, and the absolute necessity 
of doing so now, when it is said to be interfering with the 
supply of arms and ammunition so urgently required by our 
troops, I still fail to see the advisability of adopting the 
drastic measures proposed by the Spectator and some other 











journals, when it seems to me that milder expedients will meet 
the case without disorganizing the trade of the country. 

We might, for example, (1) increase the duty on spirits; 
(2) stop the sale of inferior and unwholesome brands; 
(3) encourage the production of light ales of the “ bust-fust” 
type, by reducing the duty on those, say, of 1042° SG, 
and increasing it on those over 1056°S.G. When the country 
is spending millions of pounds a day on the war, it cannot 
afford to go in for the gigartic financial experiment of buying 
up the liquor trade interests of the country and closing down 
the manufacture of alcoholic drinks. Those who recommend 
such a course cannot realize that it would mean little short of 
a financial calamity to stop this industry suddenly. The 
£40,000,000 which the Excise brings in yearly would only be 
part of the loss to the revenue, as there would also be a 
heavy falling off in Income Tax from the owners and 
employees of breweries, distilleries, and the allied trades, 
And when we spenk of allied trades we must remember 
that these are so intimately toothed in with the other trades 
of the country that practically all, with the exception of 
undertakers, would be seriously and prejudicially affected by 
the sudden closing down of the liquor trade, which, I think 
is now generally allowed, has not been the cause of so much 
trouble as was first reported. Cockroaches are objectionable 
insects, but we do not employ steam-hammers to kill them. 

While on the subject of the delay in the supply of arms and 
munitions of war, I should like to point out that individuals 
who scream the loudest about the delay drink is causing in the 
delivery of war supplies appear to be quite oblivious to the 
fact that the Trade Unions have done as much, if not more, in 
this line than drink has; or, if they do recognize it, why do 
they not demand the closing of the men’s Unions during war 
time as they demand the closing of the ‘breweries and dis- 
tilleries? Surely “ what is sauce for the goose should be sauce 
for the gander.” No unnecessary delay in the provision of 
arms and munitions of war must be tolerated for one second, 
but do let us keep our heads and banish hysteria.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. L. 





RACING DURING THE WAR. 
[To tue Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—As a Canadian reader of your paper, may I be allowed 
to enter a protest against racing in England during the 
war? It seems to me the Jockey Club in deciding in favour 
of racing have given a bad example to the other sporting 
institutions, in particular to the footballers, who have 
had hard things said about them for not cancelling their 
fixtures. Other sporting clubs composed of rich and aristo- 
cratic members, such as compete at Henley, and inter-col- 
legiate sports have given the democratic clubs a good example, 
and it seems a pity when so much is expected of the upper 
classes in the way of patriotism that the most aristocratic 
and wealthy sporting club should fall short of what is 
expected of Englishmen—i.e., not to divert energies to games 
when the country’s welfare is at stake. My letter may carry 
perhaps a little more weight if I add I am a horseman myself, 
and, in spite of being a poor man, have contrived to obtain 
some hunting by amateur rough-riding and schooling, and 
have also been a steeplechase rider, as well as having shown 
many horses over jumps in the show rings; so it is needless 
to add I am an admirer of the thoroughbred and recognize 
the value of racing for the improvement of horses. Never- 
theless, I believe during war time it could be dropped advan- 
tageously to the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
210 Milton Street, Montreal, C. WorTHERSPOON, 
April Ist. 





PATRIOTISM. 

[To rae Eprror or rue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,— With regard to your recent advocacy of the cessation of 
racing, may I say that this question may safely be left to the 
discretion of the Jockey Club? The case might be met by a 
compulsory cessation of all betting on races, both on the 
course and by the aid of the State throngh the telegraph 
offices, and of all bookmaking upon football matches. Wecan 
hardly expect patriotism from the working man when we read 
of such cases as a murder in a train among betting people 
returning from races and that of the man accused of inducing 
the female postal officials at an hotel in Manchester to become 
accomplices in the defrauding of bookmakers. At the present 
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time I believe that the publishers of newspapers who advertise 
very large sums in prizes for the guessing of the winners of 
football matches, and for the manufacture of sentences con- 
taining letters appearing in advertised sentences, would do 
well to withdraw these inducements, which absorb uselessly the 
spare time of thousands of the operative and other classes.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., A Lover or RACEHORSES. 





THE KING'S EXAMPLE AND THE ARMY. 

[To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr.—However anxious a recruit may be to follow the King’s 
example of abstinence, it is in practice almost impossible for 
him as matters are arranged. A relative of mine who has 
joined as a private and is in camp in a country district in 
England informs me: (1) The tea and coffee are so badly made 
and so much oversweetened that either is a most unpalatable 
drink, only to be swallowed because of the saving virtue of 
being hot. (2) On route marches the stoppages for rest are 
always made at public-houses, and beer on draught is the only 
fluid that can be obtained in a hurry by two hundred and fifty 
thirsty men. I write this letter not necessarily for publication, 
but to draw your attention to this aspect of the case, and to 
ask you to use your influence to have abstinence made easier. 
The practical arrangements seem to be in the hands of the 
Sergeant-Majors, who, excellent as they may be in many ways, 
have still the ideas on tea and temperance of twenty years ago. 
—I am, Sir, &c., MEDICAL. 





THE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
[To tue Eprron or tas “Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—I was much struck by Mr. Ollivant’s excellent sug- 
gestion in your last issue with regard to the work which 
might be done by members of the Volunteer Corps in the 
harvest-field. As a member of the Volunteer Corps, and 
also as a schoolmaster, I might point out that most school- 
masters have a holiday in August and the first part of 
September, just the time when their services would be most 
appreciated in the corn-fields. Such bodies as the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association might render great service in the work 
of organization.—I am, Sir, &., Faren V. OC. Serszant 


(Purley County School), 
Hill Lee, Russell Hill Road, Purley. 





LIVING ON 


[To Tus 


THEIR PAY. 


Eprron or tas “ Sprcraror,”’] 


Srr,—In reply to “X.” in your issue of the 10th inst., my 
own experience may be helpful. I was recently granted a 
temporary commission in a service battalion of one of the 
most distinguished of the Highland regiments, at present 
stationed (in huts) at a training camp in Scotland. My outfit 
cost me about £70. I went to the best shops for everything, 
and indulged in several articles with which I could probably 
have dispensed. Otherwise I could have kept within the £50 
which the Government allow to the recipients of temporary 
commissions: I know several who have spent even less. I am 
not only living on my pay, but saving money. The officers 
draw the same rations as the men, and our mess-bills for extras 
(such as butter, eggs, fish, milk, and vegetables) average about 
2s. 6d.aday. This is more than covered by the “ field allow- 
ance” to each subaltern of 2s.10d. a day. I pay my servant 
2s. 6d. a week, and about as much will amply cover laundry 
expenses in this district of moderate prices. There are no 
other necessary expenses at all (I may add that the whole 
mess is, by common agreement, “on the water-waggon” for 
the duration of the war). This leaves almost my whole pay 
(8s. 6d. a day) at my disposal for tobacco, stamps, and pocket- 
money—which it is very hard to spend in this part of the 
world. No doubt our messing (which is in the hands of a 
committee of the officers) is exceptionally well and cheaply 
done, but Iam assured by my company commander—a man 
of wide military experience—that he has heard of no unit in 
the New Army where it is not perfectly possible for an officer 
to live on his pay whilst in camp. Probably in billets, if the 
officers were as usual domiciled in an hotel, the cost of living 
would be much higher. But I think your correspondent need 


not be debarred from accepting a commission by any fear that 
he cannot live on his pay under present service conditions. 
Let me add for his information that I have never enjoyed 


Z. 


my life so keenly as I am now doing.—I am, Sir, &c., 








(To tus Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “ X.” asks in your issue of the 10th 
inst. whether “ commissioned officers can live on their pay in 
certain units.” As a Lieutenant in a New Army battalion, 
may I state my own case in support of an emphatic affirma- 
tive? My pay is 8s. 6d. a day, with an additional 2s. 6d. per 
day as “ field allowance” whilst under canvas or in huts, as 
has been our lot since the beginning of September last. 
Messing—and very good messing too—costs 2s. 11d. per day, 
entailing a contribution of only a halfpenny from my own 
pocket on top of the Government ration allowance of 1s. 9d 
Being, like many others in the mess, “on water till abroad,” 
my month’s mess-bill, including such incidentals as news- 
papers, stationery, regimental guests, and so forth, is usually 
somewhere about £3. There are practically no subscriptions 
or extras, and the £50 allowance on joining for uniform and 
camp equipment is amply sufficient for all that is reasonably 
necessary. The officers’ private resources vary from £10,000 
a year to zero, and in other respects we are probably a fairly 
typical New Army battalion, where everything is done as well 
as could be wished in view of the fact that we are (like the rest 
of the Service) under “active service conditions.” Of course 
Captains and Field Officers are better off still, for, their pay and 
allowances being higher according to their rank, their out- 
goings certainly do not increase in the same proportion.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Fusi.ier. 





(To tas Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—My son is a Second Lieutenant in the Lonsdale Bat- 
talion (11th Border Regiment), and he has been with them at 
Blackhall Camp, Carlisle, since their formation in September 
last. He has paid for all his equipment out of the Govern- 
ment allowance, and not only lives on his pay, as he believes 
most, if not all, of his fellow-officers do, but he tells me that, 
after defraying all necessary expenses, he has a margin of 
some five shillings a day left.—I am, Sir, &., 
Longmarton Rectory, Carlisle. R. W. Harz. 





WITH THE INTERNED SAILORS IN HOLLAND. 
(To tax Eprrom oy tax “Srecraror.”’] 
Sre,—Reveillé sounding at 6.30 every morning rouses us from 
our bunks, ready to face another day in Holland. We have 
little to do before breakfast at 7.30, so washing is a leisurely job, 
excepting on those mornings when we wake up and find, as we 
often do, that the ground is in the grip of frost or covered 
with a mantle of snow, which, with the help of a cutting wind 
sweeping across the flats and canals from Germany, keeps us 
quickly moving. On these occasions our ablutions are more 
hurried, and accompanied by plenty of hard rubbing, for our 
washing places between the living huts are but partially 
screened from the changeable weather. “ Divisions” at 8.45 
is sounded for general muster and roll call. Special duty 
men, working parties, and cooks of the messes, who are 
responsible for the cleanliness of their mess quarters and the 
filling of fire buckets at night, are “ fallen out,” together with 
our new rating peculiar to H.M.S. ‘Groningen’—ship’s 
gardeners, who have for some time past been working hard to 
lay out portions of our grounds more attractively than at 
present. The remainder of the Brigade, escorted by « 
cavalry and cyclist guard, leave for a morning’s route march. 
During their absence the sick visit the doctor and yesterday's 
defaulters are attended to. On the return to camp dinner is 
all but ready. Whatever we have, or however it is served, we 
are ready to tackle it, for since mobilization we have tried all 
kinds of dishes, and although perhaps some of us possessed 
epicurean tastes before the war, 1 am afraid they have now 
disappeared. The afternoon is generally a lazy time. Four 
times a week each battalion in turn visit the local bioscope, 
and a lucky hundred and fifty have three hours’ shore leave 
We have our own Rugby and Association grounds included 
in the limits of the camp, and the games are immensely 
popular, especially so when league, inter-company, or battalion 

matches add the necessary spice. 

Many are the devices to combat our chief enemy, monotony. 
We have our own barbers’, tailors’, and boot-repairing shops, 
which, with the carpenters’, are busy all day. In addition, there 
are many “private firms”—fancy workers, fretworkers, and 
the like. Many men are busy making nets, hammocks, or 
woollen mats. A great number of younger men whose studies 
have been interrupted by the war, and others who are fitting 
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themselves for their return to civilian life, find ample time for 
study here. Our schoolroom has been foand to be insufficient 
for our needs, and other space found for the variety of classes 
formed. Included in the subjects are various languages, 
mathematics, navigation, seamanship, and knitting. We have 
&@ gymnasium and a recreation hall. The latteris permanently 
fitted with a stage and a part divided off as a small church, 
but on Sundays at the parade service the whole is barely large 
enough to accommodate the Anglican Church members of the 
Brigade. During the week we have a variety of entertain- 
ments or lectures. Our orchestra gives us weekly dance 
music. Our concerts are always a success, so great and 
varied is the talent we can draw upon. By no means the least 
welcome item in the day’s routine is the issue of the mail from 
home when the postman, safely mounted on a mess-table, 
reads out the names surrounded by a group of expectant men. 
“Lights out” sounds at 10 p.m., and the final roll call is 
taken. We“ turn in” and sink as far as possible into our straw 
mattresses, thankful that we are another day nearer home. 

The Commander of the Dutch Indian Army has forbidden 
the playing and singing of “Tipperary.” It is not so here; 
everybody outside the camp knows it. On our route marches 
or journeys through the town—where we become more 
acquainted with Dutch life and with the rosy-cheeked fat 
youngsters who clatter noisily along in great wooden clogs— 
we hear it on every side. The Dutch rendering is often very 
quaint and amusing (so also our attempts to pronounce their 
famous “ gutturals”). In all the important music shops we 
see “Tipperary” staring us in the face. Its popularity is 
great. Wedo not know how long we will remain here, but 
hope that we may yet have another “go” before theend. We 
hope that we may yet take part in the “final.” Who knows? 
We do our best to uphold the traditional cheerfulness of the 
R.N. and keep optimistic. I must not forget to mention 
our clubs. The chess club, with a membership of over one 
hundred and fifty strong, has arranged a good programme, 
and the camera club is doing good work. The local people 
have been surprised at our barriers (and at many other sports 
as well which we have shown them), who have regularly paced 
camp runs and occasional read runs with a cyclist guard. The 
Jatter runs are always countrywards, for it is rumoured that 
the Dutch people would not like to see our bare knees. So it 
is “verboden”! “ Verboden” is the one Dutch word we all 
seem to know, for everything we would like to do seems 
“ verboden.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 
[To tux Epiton or tes “ Specrator.””] 

Srr,—Those of us who deeply value what we may still call 
the spacious character of our English Church—that dis- 
tinctive glory which, alas! she seems ready to shed so lightly 
—must have read with peculiar interest the Spectator’s tribute 
in its issue of April 10th to the Bishop of Norwich’s pamphlet. 
The significance of this fearless pronouncement rests no little 
on the fact that it compels attention at a time when wholesale 
schemes of further increase are so freely discussed and lightly 
undertaken. Perhaps it even forms a guarantee—added to 
the lessons of some recent divisions—that the empirical treat- 
ment of dioceses will at last be abandoned. For whatever be 
the true doctrine of the charisma of Bishops, those who wisely 
realize the importance of the historic Episcopate should be 
slow to submit it to the strain of indefinite multiplication. 
Titles no doubt of themselves have some importance upon the 
popular mind, but their importance is apt to vary in inverse 
ratio to their numbers—as upon a somewhat bistoric occasion 
the Peers were prompt to realize. But while England has 
perhaps no great desire to rival Australia in the frequency of 
her Archbishops, there are practical objections to such 
increases of a more profound character. The prospect of an 
endless vista of “little ring fences” called “ dioceses,” each 
somewhat a law unto itself, is at least disturbing; and the 
prospect of some of the doings of the somewhat numerous 
missionary Episcopate being repeated by our home diocesans 
points an unmistakable warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Rectory, Halesworth. A. OC. Moors. 





TWO QUESTIONS. 
[To rus Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In order to reply suitably to numbers of inquiries I 
receive as chairman of « hospital and head of a manufacturing 





firm engaged in making war munitions, I am writing this letter 
to ask two questions, in the hope that it will find space in your 
valuable columns. My questions are as follows. (1) What 
machinery has been set up by the Government to secure 
employment for officers and men too disxbled by wounds or 
illness to return to the front? (2) In what manner are the 
moneys of the Prince of Wales’s Fund being distributed p 
It may be that, through being so much engaged in my work 
I have overlooked stutements on the subject ; but 1 write in no 
spirit of criticism, but simply for information, which will 
not only be useful to me, but, judging from the inquiries I 
have received, to numbers of others. With regard to the 
employment question, I have been unofficially told (1) that 
there is no machinery for finding employment for officers; 
(2) that the rank-and-file are referred to their regi- 
mental associations. I was also informed that in cases 
of a limb being lost or total disablement a larger gratuity 
or higher pension would be awarded, but this hardly 
meets the occasion. I am also full of admiration for 
the splendid work being carried out by the Incorporated 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society, but this again is not 
adequate. With regard to the Prince of Wales’s Fund, it 
is as well that I should state that there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction, more probably in the provinces than in London, 
as to where the money is going. Could not some clear state- 
ment be made, and satisfaction possibly given, by it being 
put forth that the disabled through the war are receiving 
priority of treatment? Clear information on the above 
matters is really pressing, otherwise I would not have troubled 
you with this letter.—I am, Sir, &e., Grorce Verity, 
Chairman of Charing Cross Hospital, 

Charing Cross Hospital, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 

[We look forward to receiving the answers to these questions 
with quite as great interest as Mr. Verity does. Though we 
have no idea as to their nature, we feel sure that the Govern. 
ment must have decided upon a course of action in both cases, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PRESS CONTRIBUTORS EMERGENCY FUND. 
(To tuz Eprron or Tur “ Sprecrston.”’)} 
S1r,—The Committee of the Press Contributors Emergency 
Fund will be greatly obliged if you will kindly publish the 
enclosed appeal and give it any assistance in your power.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. A. SPENDER, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Parliament Chambers, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


“This Committee was formed at the beginning of the war to 
supplement the work of the existing Press organizations, by deal- 
ing with the serious distress which threatened a large number of 
writers, both men and women, who, though not regularly attached 
to the staffs of newspapers, yet earned their livelihood, or a con- 


siderable part of it, by contributing articles to the Press. 1t was 
evident that the absorption of public interest in the war would 
deprive this class of writers of the opportunities that are open to 
them in normal times, and that, uniess help were forthcoming, 
many of them would be in danger of destitution. 

This expectation has unhappily been more than fulfilled during 
the last five months, and the Committee now finds itself called 
upon to deal with many scores of deserving cases for which no 
other agency exists. Some have been helped by the finding of 
suitable work, some by grants or loans of money to tide over & 
crisis, others by hospitality. Strict confidence has been preserved 
and helpful and sympathetic relations have been established. The 
Committee has hitherto relied upon private donations, and its 
experience shows that a comparatively small sum of money may 
be of the greatest possible service if carefully expended. But the 
need has grown to the point at which a wider appeal for assistance 
becomes necessary, and the Committee is confident that it has 
only to make the facts known to receive the support which is 
necessary to carry on this work. The writers in question have & 
claim upcn the public which has profited by their work, as well a8 
upon the members of the literary profession, and both may reason- 
ably be asked to help in this cmergency. 

While the present-exceptional circumstances of the Press have 
for the moment cut off the livelihood of a large body of people, 
they have brought considerable prosperity to some writers, and 
our appeal for assistance is specially made to all those who hold 
secure positions on the Press or are now doing remunerative work, 
that they may come to the help of their less fortunate fellows. 
A sum of at least £1,500 is needed te continue the work on the 
present scale. Donations may bo sent to the Secretary, Press 
Contributors Emergency Fund, Parliament Chambers, 14 Great 
Smith Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


The following have been selected from many sad cases pore 
have been brought to our notice, and in each case adequate relic 
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has been given. At present there is no diminution in the number 
of applications. 

(1) Jourwacist. Well-known war correspondent, but through 
Joss of lung cannot go to the front and has lost all journalistic 
work owing to the war. Married, three children. Utterly penni- 
lees and became too ill to work much. Speaks several languages. 

(2) Journauist. Assistant editor of London paper which sus- 
pended publication at outbreak of war. Wife and five children to 
support. Dependent on work—utterly destitute and starving 
when application was made. 

(3) Journauist. Married, two children. Entirely dependent 
on profession. Was making £300 per annum for eighteen years 
from own newspaper, which closed down at outbreak of war. Quite 
penniless on application and has since been seriously ill, so cannot 
work in any way. 

(4) Lapy Jovurnauist. Has written for several well-known 
London papers and magazines, but cannot place articles owing to 
war. Quite destitute and in great want. Practically starving 
when application was made. 

(5) Jovrnatist. Made fair living on Press and was writing 
book—all ceased at war. No relatives. Was found in great 
distress.” 





THE DEPUTY-LIEUTENANOY. 
(To tux Epiron ov tus “ Srecratror.” | 
§rr,—You were good enough to publish a letter from me on 
the above subject in your issue of March 27th, and perhaps 
you would kindly allow me a further short space. 

1 was glad to notice in a letter written by “ Another D. L.,” 
also by references elsewhere, that the question was interesting 
to those concerned. The suggestion in your footnote to your 
correspondents in your issue of the 3rd inst. is of course very 
good,and should be carried out. 1 should like, however, to 
propose that the Lords-Lieutenaut should be instructed to 
divide the county into sections, placing each section under 
the control, for recruiting purposes, of a Deputy-Lieutenant. 
In this way he could, in the opinion of myself and others, be 
of great service to the Government recruiting agent, who 
in this county, at any rate, finds his usefulness pretty well 
exhausted. It is no answer to the question to say that we 
could act without official orders seeing that the requisite 
authority would be wanting. 

What I desire to bring about is that it shall be the absolute 
duty of every Deputy-Lieutenant to exercise his influence 
througbout his particular section of the county, and make 
him personally responsible for results; and though it may be 
imeonvenient for some (and I would exempt all over seventy 
years of age), nevertheless they have, in my opinion, no right 
to hold a quasi-official position without putting in positive and 
regular work in these times; otherwise they should be struck 
off. It seems to be generally admitted that we are going to try 
to get through our troubles without compulsion, and I think 
this is the better way; but Iam not one of those who believe 
in an early finish, and consider that all preparations must be 
made for a campaign next winter. May I say that it is within 
my own knowledye that there are hundreds of men in my own 
county of military age who ought to join the colours? They 
are not doing so partly from apathy, but largely from ignor- 
ance, and the right kind of pressure brought to bear would, I 
think, have a very good effect. I have now tabled my sugges- 
tion, and leave it to others, if they think fit, to issue the neces- 
sary instructions, stating, in conclusion, that certain Lords- 
Lieutenant are willing to move, but cannot do eo unless they 
receive an order to that effect.—I am, Sir, &., D. L. 





MIXED METAPHOR, 


[To tar Epiron ov tas “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Towyn Jones, M.P. for East Carmarthenshire, 
discussed the Welsh Church Postponement Bill at Cur- 
marthen on April 10th thus: “The Downing Street latchkey 
ot the Archbishop of Canterbury proved to be the periscope 
of the hostile submarine that had been stealthily constructed 
for the purpose of torpedoing the Welsh Church Act.”—i am, 


Bir, &c., W. G. 8. 





BURMA. 


“ SrectaTor.”] 


A GRAVE IN 
[Te kyrror oF 
Srr,—Kyonkmyoung is a small village on the right bank of 
the Irrawaddy River, some seventy miles north of Mandalay. 
In this village is the grave of Lieutenant C. B. Macdonald, R.N., 
surmounted by a stone bearing the inscription :— 

“In memory of Lieut. C. B. Macponatp, R.N., 
H.MS8. ‘Ranger.’ Killed im action with dacoits 
at Shagwai 9 January, 1887, aged 30.” 
Shagwai lies between Mandalay and Kyonkmyoung. 


TRE THE 





some time I have carefully tended this grave, and send you 
this letter in the hope that it may be seen by some relatives 
or friends of the dead Lieutenant, and thus comfort them 
with the thought that his last resting-place is not neglected 
or forgotten :— 

“But since it pleased a vanished eye 
I go to plant it on his tomb 
That if it can it there may bloom 
Or dying—there at least may die.” 

G. Rawson. 

Royal Indian Marine, Mandalay, Upper Burma. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





NATIVE RACES AND THE GREAT WAR. 
[To tue Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—The loyal attitude of native races during the present great 
war is widely recognized as a matter fer national thankfulness. Sir 
Harry Johnston has now given expression to this in an excellent 
pamphlet entitled Native Races and the Great War, which tho 
Committee of this Society has decided to publish and distribute 
free of charge. I shall be happy to forward a copy of the pamphlet 
to any address upon receipt of a stamped envelope.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travers Buxven, Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Soctety, 
Denison House, 296 Vaurhall Bridge Road, 8 W. 





(*,* Errata.—In the signatures to the letter in our last 
issue on the subject of Girls for Farm Work, the Hon. Venetia 
Baring should have been given as the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Boys’ Country Work Society, and not Lady Wantaye, who is one 
of the Vice-Presidents. In the notice of Christiana and her 
Children in the same issne the names of Lady Verney and Lady 
Ritchie were inadvertently given as Miss M. Verney and Mrs. 
Ritchie. } 





NOTICE.— When 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ore marked 
the Editor must not necesserily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
In such case of “ Letters 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of 


“Oorrespondence”™ or Articles are signed with 


“* Communicated,” 


expression. instances, or in the to the 


view 


ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 

PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 

Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts ef Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. Secrerary : 
Heap OFrricss: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 

THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscrirtions for this Fund should be the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged im our columns. 
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sent to 


It.-Col. Canning 
Elton Moss ... 
A M wesaster 


Miss Scull 


PREVIOUSLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
Mr. Justice A. T. 
Lawrence 10 10 
T. Gleave 10 10 Anonymous ... 
E. B. eco a i = Old Crock 
Sir George Hingley... 5 E. M. R 
Mrs. Rothwell : H. K. W 
F. J. Jones T. H. Hunt 
Miss Davison C. and J 
T. Morisen F. V. C. Se 
M. L. McO. - G. L. W. W 
Mrs. R. Pilkington ... Miss A. Senior 
Rev. A. K. Hobart- Miss Stewart 
Hampden 
E. P. Popert are 
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POETRY. 





CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES. 


[‘* I have once more to remark upon the devotion to duty, courage, and con- 
tempt of danger which has characterized the work of the Chaplains of the 
Army throughout this campaign.”—Sir Joun Frencu in the Neuve Chapelle 


Despatch. ] 





Ampassapor of Christ you go 

Up to the very gates of Hell, 

Through fog of powder, storm of shell, 
To speak your Master's message: ‘‘ Lo, 
The Prince of Peace is with you still, 
His peace be with you, His goodwill.” 


It is not small, your priesthood’s price, 
To be a man and yet stand by, 

To hold your life whilst others die, 

To bless, not share the sacrifice, 

To watch the strife and take no part~ 
You with the fire at your heart. 


But yours, for our great Captain Christ 

To know the sweat of agony, 

The darkness of Gethsemane, 

In anguish for these souls unpriced. 
Vicegerent of God’s pity you, 

A sword must pierce your own soul through. 


In the pale gleam of new-born day 
Apart in some tree-shadowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case, 

Rude as the shed where Mary lay, 
Your sanctuary the rain-drenched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier God. 


As sentinel you guard the gate 

*T wixt life and death, and unto death 
Speed the brave soul whose failing breath 
Shudders not at the grip of Fate, 

But answers, gallant to the end, 

“ Christ is the Word—and I His friend.” 


Then God go with you, priest of God, 
For all is well and shall be well. 
What though you tread the roads of Hell, 
Your Captain these same ways has trod. 
Above the anguish and the loss 
Still floats the ensign of His Cross. 
W. M. Lerrs. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
SOCRATES.* 
Tue Socrates of Plato is an acknowledged masterpiece of 
literary portraiture. Xenophon, after his formal fashion, has 
tried his hand upon the same subject; the caricature of 
Aristophanes is as immortal as its author's wit, and we have 
many slight sketches of varying interest; but for all after 
time Socrates remains such as Plato drew him. Whether or 
to what extent the picture is “true to life” will, no doubt, be 
endlessly debated, and the painful ingenuity of scholars con- 
tinually endeavours to piece together such particular details 
as may please an individual fancy into what they presume to 
be a real counterpart of the actual man. To prosaic minds, 
indeed, Plato will always appear too imaginative to be trust- 
worthy, and, although Xenophon hardly labours under a like 
defect, it would seem from frequent references in this book 
that a certain Professor Joél has recently devoted two volumes 
and more than two thousand pages to distinguishing between 
“the genuine and the Xenophontic” sage. But such tedious 
attempts at exact delineation, although, since they always 
differ, they may perhaps excite disputes among the learned, 
will assuredly never engage the attention of the wise. 
The whole of the Apology, the Crito, the Phaedo, and the 
Symposium would make up only a tiny volume, and in a 
single day’s reading whoever will may be brought face to face 
with Socrates as he appeared to the greatest master alike of 
thought and of expression that even Greece can claim. 





By B. Nicol Cross, M.A, London: 





* Socrates: the Man and his Mission, 
Methuen and Co. [5s. net.] 





Memory has doubtless wrapped the figure, as it were, in a 
golden haze, while Plato, as he writes, often colours and 
develops the speech of Socrates in accordance with his own 
theories; but on the whole the picture is convincing. We 
seem to know Socrates almost as wellas we know Dr. Johnson, 
There is the bulky shape, the strange gait—like thatof a dignified 
water-fowl—and above all the “wonderful” head, with its 
snub nose and bulging eyes, on which Alcibiades fondly laid 
a lover's chaplets, because he knew that beneath the Silenns. 
mask was hidden a divine and perfect beauty. And who 
cannot almost see the man who in the wintry Thracian camp 
at Potidaea, where all the men were “ marvellously wrapped up 
and their feet swaddled in felt and sheepskins,” walked in hig 
own old cloak “unshod over the ice,” or who in the rout of 
Delium stalked along as if he were in the market-place of 
Athens, “rolling his eyes this way and that, quietly glancing 
alike at friends and foes,” so that the pursuers held aloof from 
one “who every one could see even from afar would defend 
himself right sturdily” ? Or look at him in Court when they 
bade him stay his teaching and go free, but the answer came, 
in the very words used by the Apostle in like case, “I will 
obey God rather than you.” And then glance a moment at 
the final scene. One touch in it indeed offends, for when the 
friends enter the prison to find Xanthippe wailing loudly 
the words of Socrates, “ Crito, let some one take her (radryp) 
away home,” seem to lack that tender humanity which leads 
Homer to make it Andromache’s supreme lament that Hector 
had never “stretched out to her his dying hands” or “ spoken 
a wise word such as I might ever remember by night and by day 
amid weeping.” But all the rest is marvellous. The simple 
opening words which tell how Socrates “sits up upon the bed,” 
crosses one leg over the other, and, as he strokes the ankle from 
which the fetters have just been taken, slides into a discussion 
on the strange relationship between pleasure and pain; the 
humour which makes Simmias “laugh though in no laughing 
mood”; “the shrewd glance and the smile” with which he 
welcomes a good counter-argument; the tenderness with which 
he plays with Phaedo’s hair and the happy art that makes the 
question “ To-morrow, Phaedo, you will, perhaps, cut it off P” a 
new starting-point for farther inquiry—these and many other 
things like them seem to bear the ineffaceable stamp not only 
of beauty but of truth. And although the argument of the 
Phaedo does beyond question contain much that is Plato’s own, 
that, assuredly, isa matter of only inferior concern. No human 
reason can afford a direct proof of immortality. All arga- 
ments on such a theme must remain for ever inconclusive, 
and at best the ablest thinkers can only re-echo the final 
words of Socrates that “fair is the prize and the hope great.” 
But it does concern us all to come as it were into the very 
presence of Socrates, to catch something of his temper, some- 
thing of his quickening breath; and they must be dull indeed 
who can read the Phaedo without feeling that Plato has 
brought them into close and living communion with that 
master spirit. 

It may, however, be urged that, although Plato’s porirait of 
the man is of compelling reality and charm, still the substance 
of the Socratic philosophy is so important that an exact 
inquiry into its contents is indispensable. But the case seems 
in fact to stand otherwise. For no one was ever less of a 
system-monger than Socrates, and it was not in “irony” but 
in truth that he always claimed to be only an inquirer, Doubtless 
by his method of cross-examination, by his constant search 
for definitions, and by his insistence that for a man to learn 
“to know himeelf” is the only true science he laid the founda- 
tions of logic and of ethics, while his view that “virtue is 
knowledge” has almost the character of a positive formula 
Yet his real task is not to demonstrate or instruct, but rather 
to suggest problems and even perplexities. “ You are always 
in difficulties yourself,” says Meno to him, “and you make 
everybody else to be so too,” while he jests at him as being 
like that queer fish “ the torpedo,” contact with which paralyses. 
But Socrates is wiser when he compares himself to “a gadfly” 
which stings into activity. For to suggest difficulties is often 
but a fool’s business, but to do it “well and fairly («aAés) in 
argument” is not only, as Aristotle remarks, “a hard thing,” 
but one wholly necessary in the search for truth, and it is the 
distinction of Socrates that he set men thinking about moral 
problems more seriously than they had ever thought before. 
He laid down no doctrines; he founded no school; but the 
numerous bodies of philosophers—“ the Socratic household,” 
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gs Horace calls them-—who, in the succeeding centuries, 
claimed him as their spiritual father attest, in spite of their 
divergencies, the power of his impulse and inspiration. 

But when personality is everything, and when the very 
image of Socrates bas been put before us by Plate, a new and 
forme! biography must seem at best superfluous. He was 
ove ot those men whose lives cannot be scheduled and tabu- 
lated and divided into chapters. It is of course easy to take 
such beadings as “ Boyhood and Education” or “ Domestic 
Life,” but there is nothing of real importance to put under 
them. Or bow can you define his teaching about * Ethics” 
when a dozen sects draw from it diffeaxwnt conclusions? Or 
how deal with his “Religion”? Theologians may perhaps 
justly deduce a series of dogmas even from the simple 
narrative of the first three Gospels, for Christ “taught as one 
having authority.” But Socrates did nothing of the kind. 
He bad his own odd fancies—“a superstitious old fellow,” 
Macaulay calls him—and possibly had something that was 
almost a belief in oracles and his indwelling “daemon”; but 
for the most part he went no further than to “affirm, as far as 
you can affirm in such matters,” that the gods do care for 
men, and that he had a good bope that after death his soul 
would pass into their presence. His, in fact, was the anima 
saturaliter Christiana, with its happy trustfulness; nor does 
Mr. Cross add to our knowledge by telling us that “ he was 
no less advanced and enlightened than the late William 
James” (p. 216), or that “ you might compare him to some 
Scotch Presbyterian professor in the grip of Hegel” (p. 217), 
and that “ his attitude seems very like that described in mellow 
tints by Mr. A. C. Benson in his essays ‘From a College 
Window’” (p. 218). Such phrases seem to create only a 
blurred image; but Mr. Cross is fond of comparisons. At one 
time Socrates “recalls George Fox,” at another Carlyle, 
“that other blaster of bubble-heads,” and he is twice 
deliberately made to resemble Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, like 
him, is an “ intellectualist,” whose “crime is ideas,” and 
whose “profoundly moral aim” is misunderstood by “our 
bourgeoisie,” although to some minds the robust virility and 
constant self-depreciation of the Athenian might rather 
suggest a somewhat striking contrast, while the comparison 
seems, perhaps, to dwarf a fame which still towers over more 
than twenty centuries. 

None the less this volume may, we think, fulfil its purpose 
of “tempting the average Englishman of culture to hold 
company for a little while with one of earth’s most elect 
spirits.” For Mr. Cross writes with the enthusiasm that is 
born of “reverence”; he is lively—sometimes, perhaps, too 
lively—in his style; he abounds in illustrative references to 
modern writers, and he gives large quotations from the 
original autborities. But he bas undertaken a task in which 
the finest skill could only result to some extent in failure, for 
that which has been drawn by the hand of Plato forbids 
rivalry and refuses reproduction. 





TWO AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 


Mr. Irvin S. Cons is an American journalist who, starting 
from Brussels with three of his colleagues, to quote his own 
words, “blundered into the German lines in a taxicab.” 
After three uncomfortable days they got out of the German 
hands and back to Brussels, and then started afresh with a 
butcher’s superannuated dog-cart, an elderly mare, and two 
bicycles “to trail the main forces then shoving steadily south- 
ward.” Their credentials, he owns, were of most dubious 
and uncertain value, but Mr. Cobb’s persistence was not to be 
denied. This time he “ bumped into” the headquarters of the 
whole Army. Another disagreeable period followed in which 
Mr. Cobb and his colleagues were under strict surveillance as 
suspects, but from this they emerged triumphantly as the 
guests of Field-Marshal von Heeringen, commanding the 7th 
German Army Corps, and were henceforth afforded such 
facilities as enabled Mr. Cobb to describe his experiences as 
“with the German Army at the Front.” Inter alia, he had 
the privilege of viewing a battle from a balloon, of surveying 
the trenches before Reims, of taking photographs ad lib., of 
being whirled about by Staff officers in swift motor-cars, of 
Geib.) London: Wotder sat Stoughuee” (ec}t vat menent 
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observing the effect of the big guns at Maubenge and the sack 
of Louvain. 


Mr. Cobb’s attitude is perhaps rather too detached to suit 
all British readers, but he has made good use of his opportuni- 
ties, and the result isa book which is a great deal better than 
its sensational title. Asa picture of the ruthless efficiency of 
the German war machine in the early stages of the campaign, 
of a great Army exulting in its strength and its preparedness 
and confident of speedy triumph, these chapters are well 
worth critical study. Mr. Cobb is one of a number of 
American journalists who signed a statement explicitly 
declaring the reports of German atrocities in Belgium to be 
groundless as far as they were able to observe after spending 
two weeks with the German Army, and accompanying troops 
for more than a bundred miles. This statement, which we take 
from Mr. Thompson’s book, England and Germany in the 
War, deserves to be read and corrected in the light of Mr. 
Cobb’s later impressions. It is true that be declares that he 
saw no atrocities, and that he is still discounting “German 
stories of Belgian atrocities and Belgian stories of German 
atrocities.” It is also true that he speaks with admiration of the 
gallant bearing, the modesty, and the humanity of individual 
German officers and doctors. But he does not deny that the 
Germans were in the habit of driving non-combatants before 
them as living bucklers to minimize the danger of being shot 
at from windows; he does not vonch for the accuracy of 
the official explanation of the reason why British prisoners 
were stripped of their overcoats; and be indignantly denies 
that his sympathy for the Belgians had been chilled by his 
association with the Germans. Towards the close of the book 
he observes :— 

“In the face of the present plight of this little country wo 
need not look for individual atrocities. Belgium berself is the 
capsheaf atrocity of the war. No matter what our nationality, 
our race or our sentiments may be, none of us can get away from 
that.” 

And again :— 

“Of the waste and wreckage of war; of desolated homes and 

shattered villages; of the ruthless, relentless, punitive exactness 
with which the Germans punished not only those civilians they 
accused of firing on them but those they suspected of giving 
harbour or aid to the offenders ; of widows and orphans ; of families 
of innocent sufferers, without a roof to shelter them or a bite to 
stay them; of fair lands ploughed by cannon balls, and harrowed 
with rifle bullets, and sown with dead men’s bones; of men horribly 
maimed and mangled by lead and steel; of long mud trenches 
where the killed lay thick under the fresh clods—of all this and 
more I saw enough to cure any man of the delusion that war isa 
beautiful, glorious, inspiring thing, and to make him know it for 
what it is—altogether hideous and unutterably awful.” 
Mr. Cobb’s last word on the question of reprisals is to be 
found in his chapter “ Louvain the Forsaken,” in which he 
gives his own interpretation of the viewpoint of the 
antagonists :— 

“To the Belgian, a German in his home or im his town was no 
more than an armed housebreaker. What did he care for the code 
of war? He was not responsible for the war. He had no share 
in framing the code. He took his gun, and when the chance came 
he fired—and fired to kill. Perhaps, at first, he did not know that 
by that same act he forfeited his life and sacrificed his home and 
jeopardized the lives and homes of all his neighbours. Perhaps 
in the blind fury of the moment he did not much care. Take the 
German soldier: He had proved he was ready to meet his enemy 
in the open and to fight him there. When his comrade fell at his 
side, struck down by an unseen, skulking foe, who lurked behind a 
hedge ora chimney, he saw red and he did red deeds. That in 
his reprisals he went farther than some might have gone under 
similar conditions is rather to have been expected. In point of 
organization, in discipline, and in the enactment of a terribly 
stern, terribly deadly course of conduct for just such emergencies, 
his masters had gone farther than the heads of any modern army 
ever went before. You see, all the laboriously built-up ethics of 
civilized peace came into direct conflict with the bloody ethics of 
war, which are never civilized, and which frequently are born in 
the instant and moulded on the instant to suit the purposes of 
those who create them. And Louvain is perhaps the most finished 
and perfect example we have in this world to-day to show the 
consequences of such a clash.” 

Mr. Cobb is frank in the admission of his limitations. He 
describes himself as one who “spoke no French and not 
enough German to burt him.” He avoids all discussion of 
the real causes of the war; he is careful to let us know that 
he is only trying to tell what he saw with his own eyes and 
beard with his own ears. He holds “no brief for Germany,” 
but it is obvions that the obligations of hospitality must 
interfere to some extent with the expression of an entirely 
judicial verdict. Many of his genéralizations have to bo 
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discounted in view of later experience ; for example, the state- 
ment that, “ barring its value as a scout,” the aeroplane does 
not appear to have been of much consequence in inflicting loss 
upon the enemy, and the scepticism which he professes as to 
the use of the bayonet. He is also apt to be overcome by 
phrases or parallels, as when he finds in a crushed rag doll, 
which he saw amid the bloodstained wreckage of a battle- 
field on a road in Belgium, a visible symbol of the fate of 
that country. Yet, in the end, he admits that the rag doll does 
not after all furnish such a good comparison for Belgium, “ for 
it had sawdust insides, and Belgium’s vitals are the vitals of 
courage and patience.” A national spirit is harder to kill than 
a national boundary. “The courage of the Belgians,” he 
writes after his visit to the ruins of Louvain, “ was not dead. 
It had been crushed to the ground, but it had not been torn up 
by the roots.” 

Mr, Thompson, who resigned the post of American Consul 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, “to be free from official restrictions in 
reporting facts of the European war situation as he found 
them,” has reprinted in this volume the letters addressed to 
Mr. Bryan between September 17th and November 5th, 1914. 
He professes love for both England and France, but contrives 
to dissemble it with extraordinary success. He lays the cause of 
the war “ at the feet of Lord Lansdowne, Edward VII., Paul 
Cambon, M. Delcassé, and Sir Edward Grey,” whom he holds 
responsible for the “imbecile” scheme of isolating Germany 
diplomatically. The violation of Belgian neutrality was a 
diplomatic subterfuge. ‘The German is too naive to resort 
to this sort of politics, too direct and simple to lie. He has 
much to learn, in diplomacy. Nevertheless, honesty is some- 
thing and, in the end, sometimes prevails.” He considers 
German civilization to be superior to, and more rational than, 
that shown hitherto by any other State. He believes that 
Germany holds the trump card in the fight, and that her 
success “ will sound a great advance in the world of progress 
and the enlightenment of mankind.” As for the alleged 
German atrocitiee— 

“I am convinced that the fiery resentment of the German 

toward England is more the result of this systematic, all-embracing 
world-campaign of mendacity and calumny, even than the awful 
fact of her rushing in to brain and destroy him at the moment 
when he is engaged in a life and death struggle with the Russian 
colossus straining to garrote him from the rear, with France, keen, 
purposeful and expert, seeking to rapier him from the front.” 
Mr. Thompson compares the generous and chivalrous treat- 
ment of Belgian women and children by German soldiers with 
the callous attitude of England to the starving children in her 
own industrial centres. Still, he does not want to see Germany 
destroy France or England, and accordingly proposes the 
following scheme to prevent such a disaster :— 

“Therefore, I propose that a peace commission be at once 

formed by Congress, to be composed of our two ex-presidents and 
three others, who shall be authorized to confer at once with the 
powers at war with the view of bringing about a cessation of 
hostilities, and that they be further delegated to propose the 
complete disarmament at sea and on the land of the several 
powers of the world. It will come to this eventually. Why not 
rise to the occasion and prepare for it now?” 
That was in November. What one of the ex-Presidents—Mr. 
Roosevelt—thinks of peace proposals five months later has 
been made known to the world within the last week. We may 
conclude by noting that Mr. Thompson’s book is advertised on 
the back page of the Fatherland, the notorious pro-German 
weekly of New York, for April 14th, as the “first important 
and comprehensive digest of the situation offered to 
Americans.” Mr. Thompson is clearly an American after 
Count Bernstorff’s own heart. 





GENERAL JOFFRE® 


Berore the outbreak of the present war the famous French 
Commander-in-Chief bad only twice seen shots fired in anger. 
He was a cadet at the Ecole Polytechnique—the French 
Woolwich—when the war of 1870 broke out, and was at once 
given a commission in the Engineers, but spent the whole of 
the campaign in one of the Paris forts. The next time he 
was on active service was in the course of the three years 
from 1892 to 1895 which he spent in the French Sudan, 
whither he was sent to superintend the building of the Kayes- 
Bafoulabé railway. It was at the end of 1893 that Colonel 











°* My March to Timbuctoo, By General Joffre. London: Chatto and 
‘Windus. [2s. net] 
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Bonnier conceived the idea of extending French influence ag 
far as the mysterious city of Timbuctoo, to which only three 
European travellers had penetrated. “Timbuctoo was only a 
small town of eight to ten thousand inhabitants, but ite 
situation near the curve of the Niger in the centre of the 
Sahara, and at the crossing of all the caravan roads, made it 
commercially the metropolis of Central Africa, while the 
purity of the Arabic spoken by its inhabitants attracted the 
natives of those parts as Fez attracts those of the north 
while the vicinity of the Touareg tribes, the most respected 
for warlike power and antiquity of descent of the whole 
Sabara, gave it an exceptional political value.” The distance 
from Ségon, the outlying French post on the Niger in 1893 
to Timbuctoo was about four hundred and seventy miles 
Bonnier determined to approach the city by two routes 
He himself took command of the flotilla which was to sail up the 
Niger, and he instructed Major Joffre to lead another column 
overland. Both operations were successfully carried out; 
but five days after his arrival in Timbuctoo Bonnier wag 
surprised at night in a neighbouring village by the Touareg, 
and killed with eleven of his officers. It consequently fell to 
Joffre, who was six weeks later in arriving at his goal, not 
only to punish the perpetrators of this massacre—which he 
did with signal efficiency—but to establish French influence 
on a permanent basis in Timbuctoo and the surrounding dis. 
tricts. For this excellent piece of work he was promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel and received the Legion of Honour at 
the end of 1894, Shortly afterwards he was recalled to France, 
where in 1895 he wrote the rather bald report of his expedi- 
tion, which was published under the title of Operations of the 
Joffre Column Before and After the Capture of Timbuctoo, 
This little brochure has long been out of print. The world. 
wide celebrity which its author has now attained sufficiently 
accounts for the issue of the severely literal English trans- 
lation which now lies before us. The hundred pages in 
which Colonel Joffre set out the simple narrative of his 
African operations aimed at no literary graces, and owed such 
merit as they possessed to the military concision of their 
style: his account of the little-known but very mischievous 
Touareg, or nomads of the Sahara, is the only part of them 
now likely to interest the general reader. The Abbé Ernest 
Dimnet, who recently published a widely read study of con- 
temporary France under the title of France Herself Again, 
has fortunately been persuaded to prefix to the volume a 
very interesting biographical sketch of General Joffre, which 
will be read with avidity by many to whom Timbuctoo and 
the Touareg will remain mere shadowy names. The public in 
this country have had little opportunity of getting to know 
the truth about General Joffre’s retiring and elusive per- 
sonality, and the Abbé Dimnet’s authoritative account of him 
is, therefore, unusually welcome. 

General Joffre was born in 1852 at Rivesaltes, near Per- 
pignan, and still preserves many of the old Catalan habits 
and characteristics. The guiding principle of his career 
has been the conviction that France would one day have 
a chance of taking her revenge for 1870, as he told the 
world in one of his rare public utterances after the battle 
of the Marne. When in 1910 he became a member of the 
Supreme War Council he was very little known in France 
outside the ranks of the Army, owing to his lifelong babit 
of self-effacement. All his energies had been given 
the task of military preparation for the world-shaking struggle 
which is now in progress. In 1911 he was appointed Vice- 
President, or head military member, of the Council—a post 
which carries with it the supreme command of French armies 
in the field. “The characteristic difference between the 
action of Joffre and that of his predecessors,” says M. Dimnet, 
“lay in the spirit which inspired it. The Generals who bad 
come before were all men of capacity, and two of them at least, 
General de Lacroix and General Trémeau [who has just 
passed away at Orleans], were admittedly masters of their 
art. But whether on account of the circumstances oF 
because these Generals lacked the divining power and the 
craving for action which eminently belong to Joffre, they 
seemed to work on an army that might have to fight, 
whereas the present Generalissimo never seemed to entertain 
any doubt that his army must fight.” It is this driving force 
and clear conviction which have earned for General Joffre the 
unhesitating admiration and ready obedience of all his sub- 
ordinates, and which account for the high compliments that 
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have been paid to him by Sir John French and Lord Kitchener. 
It is eminently characteristic of General Joffre that he has 
avoided nearly all opportanities of speaking in public or 
otherwise advertising himself. But an address which he was 
persuaded to deliver to the cadets of his old school in 1915 is 
worth quoting, as it sets forth the principles on which he strove 
to get his Army ready for the war to which he had looked 
forward for forty years :— 

“To be ready means nowadays a degree of preparation which 
those who conducted past wars could hardly conceive. It would 
be an illusion to reckon on the impetus of the masses, even if 
it were to leave behind that of the volunteers of the Revolutionary 
wars, unless it is helped by an organization. To be ready means 
to have turned all the resources of the nation, all its intelligence, 
all its energy, towards the one object—victory. Everything must 
be foreseen, no extemporizing will avail; what will be lacking at 
the declaration of war will remain lacking, and the least gap may 
cause a disaster.” 

It was probably not General Joffre’s fault that the disaster 
ef which he spoke nearly arrived in spite of all his zeal. He 
must have been greatly handicapped by the politicians of the 
Caillaux stamp with whom he had to work. But the way in 
which he made the best of his materials, and kept his bead 
and heart all through the overwhelming German advance on 
Paris until he was at last able to move his legions to push it 
back, justifies us in accepting M. Dimnet’s description of him 
as“atrue soldier, an organizer of genius, a patriot, a man 
possessed of one unconguerable conviction and of an 
indomitable will.” 





THE BRONTES’ POEMS.* 
Txis volume of poems by the Brontés, which Mr. Arthur 
Benson bas just brought out, does not pretend to be more 
than a selection, in spite of the considerable number of pieces 
which are printed in it for the first time. A satisfactory 
edition of the Bronté verse writings still remains to be pro- 
duced. Even Mr. Clement Shorter’s collection of Emily’s 
poems now turns out to have been incomplete, for Mr. Benson 
gives us two that were not included in it. The scholar will 
be likely to find not a few faults in Mr. Benson's edition. 
Not only is it a selection, but the poems selected are very 
frequently printed with large omissions. Moreover, the editor 
has made “a few conjectural emendations” without warning 
the reader of any except one: and that one is by no 
means obviously necessary. Finally, in the transcription of 
the only poem of which we are also given a manuscript 
facsimile Mr. Benson has made an unmistakable error, 
reading “ bright sheaves” instead of “ripe sheaves.” It must 
be acknowledged, on the other hand, that the editor’s diffi- 
ealties are great, for the manuscripts are bewildering in their 
fragmentariness and illegibility ; and, whatever the faults of the 
book, gratitude is due to Mr. Banson for giving us an oppor- 
tunity of possessing some of the Bronté poems in such a cheap 
and convenient shape. The collection makes it clearer than 
ever that, as a poet, Emily is the only member of the family 
who deserves serious appreciation. Mr. Benson puts in a plea 
for the unfortunate Branwell and for the “touch of melody” 
to be found in his poems, “infinitely morbid and macabre 
as they are.” But it may be questioned whether his verse 
deserves even so sweeping a depreciation as is contained 
in this last phrase. Much of it is merely feeble, and 
much of it no less conventional, though in another key, 
than the conscientious insipidity of Anne. When we turn to 
Charlotte’s poems we find clear, though rare, traces of the 
characteristics with which her novels have happily made us 
familiar. But everywhere she is struggling vainly with the 
bonds of an oppressive set of technical rules, which constantly 

reduce her imagination to such a thin flow as this :— 
“ Remote colonial wilds detain 
Her husband, loved though stern ; 
She, mid that smiling English scene, 
Weeps for his wished return.” 

It was only in the freedom of prose that her great qualities 
could reveal themselves. “ Charlotte’s gift,” says Mr. Benson 
m his introduction, “ was rather the analysis and the expan- 
sion of emotion, while Emily’s was the concentration of it.” 
This power of concentrating emotion is certainly the secret of 
Emily Bronté’s effect upon us. She bas an astonishing way 
of seizing quite ordinary words, of forcing them into ber 





* Bront® Poems: Svlections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, and 
— Bront#. Edited, with an Introduction, by Arthur C, Benson. 
mdon: Smith, Elder, aud Co, [38s. 6d. net.] 


purpose, and of charging them with the most passionate 
feeling. Here are six characteristic lines :— 
“ All hushed and still within the house; 
Without, all wind and driving rain; 
But something whispers to my mind, 
Wrought up in rain and wailing wind: 
Never again? Why not again? Never again! 
Memory has power as well as wind!” 
When we compare the apparent simplicity of the language 
with its tremendous emotional force we are at once brought 
face to face with the inexplicable creative power which only 
genius possesses. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 

In his editorial article in the new Edinburgh Mr. Harold 
Cox discusses the emergency measures pussed by the Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the war. These fall into two 
categories: first, measures restricting the liberty of the 
subject, and second, measures authorizing the Govern- 
ment to undertake functions previously left to private 
enterprise. The two categories overlap to some extent, for 
Mr. Cox includes in the first of them the measures taken by 
the Government for controlling the management of certain 
industries, as, for example, the railways. In general Mr. 
Cox has not much fault to find with the Government's actions 
in this first category, but he severely criticizes mach that they 
have done in the other set of measures—namely, where they 
have attempted to enter the sphere of private enterprise. 
He discusses first the action taken in regard to the sugar 
trade, which he considers to have been an “inexcusable 
blunder,” and only served to keep up the price of sugar 
after the period when it would otherwise have fallen. 
Similarly Mr. Cox criticizes with great severity the Govern- 
ment’s policy with regard to the production of dye-stuffs, not 
as a Free Trader, but upon a consideration of the actual 
circumstances. “There is here no question involved,” he 
says, “ between Free Trade and Protection. Every sane Free 
Trader understands that Free Trade is not an end, but a 
means to an end; and ifit can be proved that in any particular 
case we can gain a national advantage, without too great cost, 
by suspending the general policy of free imports, by all means 
in that particular case let it be suspended.” Nearly all of the 
articles in the number are concerned with the war directly or 
indirectly. ‘T'wo of these, dealing with kindred subjects, are an 
anonymous discussion of the neutrality of Sweden and of the 
causes which have led her to hold aloof from the Allies, and an 
historical study by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott of “The Problem of 
Poland.” “The New Mechanism of War” is the title of 
an article by Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby, who shows how 
“in every detail of the new armoury Germany had outdone 
us on the opening of the war,” and that we are still working 
desperately to make good our deficiencies. He is particularly 
anxious that we should make the most of our uerial superiority, 
and believes the aeroplane to be a valuable weapon of offence, 
looking forward to the day “when a flight of four thousand 
will be a commonplace.” Of the remaining articles, we may 
mention an anonymous paper upon “ The Rules of Maritime 
Warfare,” and a study by Mr. A. D. Hall of “National 
Ideals: English and German.” 

The Quarterly opens with a series of four articles by 
different writers upon “German Kultur.” Sir William 
Ramsay discusses it as illustrated by German science, and 
arrives at the conclusion that “the German race has had an 
honourable share in the progress of science ; but their influence 
has not been preponderating ; and, with some brilliant excep- 
tions, their scientific men have rather amplified in detail the 
work of the inventors of other nations.” Mr. T. W. Rolleston 
writes not unsympatbetically of contemporary German art 
and literature; while Mr. H. A. L. Fisher considers the 
German school of historians, and finds them guilty of having 
been “ the principal architects of the political creed of modern 
Germany.” The most interesting of the four articles is 
perhaps Professor Gilbert Murray’s analysis of the charac- 
teristics of German classical scholarship. His conclusions 
may be found summed up in these words: “ The professional 
against the amateur; the specialist professor against the 
‘scholar and gentleman’—these two antitheses take us a long 
way in understanding the general difference between German 
and English scholarship.” An unsigned article deals with 

















“The War and Domestic Politics.” The writer deplores the 
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fact that below the surface the antagonism between the parties 
remains as strong as ever. He contends that this continued 
severance of opinion weakens the force of the nation without 
providing any effective criticism upon the Government. The 
article concludes with the following passage :— 

“A coalition, such as has taken place in France, is always a 

possible eventuality. It would at least be an evidence of national 
determination, stronger than any speeches or proclamations, wel- 
come at once to our Allies and convincing to friendly neutrals. 
But the likelihood of such a development is not t, as affairs 
appear at present. In truth, it would not much matter, provided 
that there can be conservation of energy, and that efficiency is 
coupled with determination. Unhappily, in the eyes of a critic, 
it is just this conservation of force and this efficiency which in 
their full measure are prejudiced by the present internal distrust 
and antagonism. Even from the merely party point of view it is 
likely that that party which could fully rise to the occasion, and 
which would give its life, would find it. From the national point 
of view, however, the issue is one of much greater significance. 
What is a nation worth which cannot attain a real unity in such 
a crisis as the present? What will be the future of Britain if 
even now she knows not the hour of her visitation?” 
Affairs in the Near East are discussed in two articles; 
one being an unsigned general review of the situation and its 
probable development, the other a paper upon “ The Attitude 
of Roumania,” by Professor N. Jorga, of Bucharest.——There 
are many other articles dealing with the war, among which 
we may notice Sir Charles Stanford’s “ Music and the War,” 
and Professor Vinogradoff’s “A Visit to Russia”; while a 
less topical interest is provided by Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
essay on “Indian Art.” 








FICTION, 





MEAVE.* 

WE have often had occasion to note the predominance of the 
spindle-side in modern Irish or Anglo-Irish fiction, and the 
popularity of Mrs. Conyers’s novels only adds fresh evidence 
in confirmation of this view. She stands quite outside of and 
aloof from the modern “Celtic renaissance,” and makes no 
pretence to any literary distinction. Her stories are, with 
certain variations, in the direct line of descent from 
those of O’Hara, Lover, and Lever, in which sport and 
sentiment go hand in hand. It would be interesting, again, 
to compare the heroine of her new book with The Wild 
Irish Girl of Lady Morgan, or the succession of irresistible 
though impecunious damsels portrayed in the novels of 
the late Mrs. Hungerford, author of Molly Bawn and 
many other delectable tales beloved by sentimentalists of 
the last generation. Meave is certainly “a wild Irish girl” 
with a vengeance, and her environment has much in common 
with that in which Mrs, Hungerford’s heroines moved and had 
their flirtatious being. There is the same ramshackle house- 
hold, ill-kept grounds, financial difficulties, and cheerful 
irresponsibility. We ure never harrowed by the prospect of 
impending disaster, because we feel in our bones that all will 
come right; that the pristine splendours of the old house will 
be restored by one or other of the eligible suitors. In this 
case the story is so entirely ante-bellum in its atmosphere 
that one of Meave’s admirers is a German Prince, an amiable 
young man whose intentions are quite ubove reproach. But 
while there is plenty of love-making in Mrs. Conyers’s story, 
it is treated with a reserve far removed from the romantic 
effusiveness of Mrs. Hungerford. This is partly a sign of the 
times, but chiefly due to the fact that sport comes first, and 
that the real motive of the book is the restoration to the chase 
of a retired foxhunter. Meave was not a sentimentalist, though 
she wept on occasion. She was, as her uncle said, “ placid, 
utterly fearless, and obstinate,” and a great lover of dogs and 
horses. She had read all the old books in her home, and, to 
judge from a passage on p. 52, was not an admirer of either 
Mrs. Barclay or Mrs. Elinor Glyn. 

The surprise and dismay caused in precise English visitors, 
possessed by the habit of making invidious comparisons, on their 
introduction to the realities of Irish life, has been a favourite 
theme of Irish humorists from the days of Lever. Mrs. Conyers 
has adroitly inverted the formula by picturing the revolution 
wrought in a well-conducted English bachelor establishment 
by the tempestuous advent of a young Irish Amazon, accom- 
panied by several dogs, a talking magpie, and an Irish handy- 
man. Meave, it should be explained, is an orphan who lives 





e Meave. By Dorothea Conyers. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] 














with her uncle and guardian in a hunting county in Ireland 
A sudden summons to Australia on business coinciding with 
the chance of letting his place to a hunting tenant involves 
the necessity of providing for Meave in his absence, and she ig 
accordingly unloosed on her English uncle, a choleric olg 
bachelor of despotic ways and violent prejudices, who hag 
quarrelled with the local Hunt, sold all his horses, and ig only 
visited by parasitic relatives. On his extremely well-regulatea 
household Meave, ill-dressed, unconventional, and unpunctual, 
with her menagerie and her eccentric retainer, Mael Dunne, 
bursts like a human bombshell. But we are never for a 
moment in doubt as to the result. Her uncle storms and 
roars and bellows, but Meave always gets ber way in the long 
run. In the gradual process of humanizing her uncle Meave 
has an invaluable ally in Mael Dunne, an irresistible youth of 
varied accomplishments, who conquers the frigid English 
domestics by his ingratiating manners, and wears down the 
truculence of their master by his imperturbable good humour, 
Besides, his skill as a fisherman and tier of flies was beyond 
question. Sir Crighton is first lured back to the river and 
finally to the hunting field by the wiles of Meave and her 
fellow-conspirators, the local M.F.H. and Captain Aldegonde. 
Incidentally she carries on an intermittent duel with her cousin 
Susette, paralyses the neighbours, and keeps four suitors at 
bay, until the return of her Irish uncle, when most of the 
principal actors in the comedy return or migrate to Ireland for 
the hunting season. The wedding bells do not sound in the 
last chapter, but they are not far off. But Meave has tamed 
her English uncle, reconciled him to the countryside, rejected 
a Prince, and made practically certain of the succession to a 
handsome estate—not a bad record for a few months of 
consistent insubordination. 

Mrs. Conyers writes with intimate knowledge as well as 
enthusiasm about horses and hunting. She is also a shrewd 
observer of characteristic types, and her portrait of the 
squireen lover is well done. Better still are his sisters— 
Miss Letitia and Miss “‘Elisha”—of whom Meave epigram- 
matically remarked: “They may pray and do woolwork, but 
they hunt.” When their brother was suffering from unrequited 
affection, but would not disclose the cause of his gloom, “they 
slipped Epsom salts into the teapot and hoped it would 
improve him.” Mael Dunne is also a great “charackther,” 
and some of his sayings are a joy—as when he advised his 
“misthress” to keep out of her uncle’s way, “ for he is as bitther 
as two lots of weasels the day.” Meave is an engaging hoyden, 
but her habit of calling her uncle “ Nunkey” is fatiguing, and 
typical of the element of somewhat noisy extravagance which 
is the chief defect of a high-spirited book. In conclusion, we 
may take exception to Mrs. Conyers’s spelling of certain words 
in the Anglo-Irish dialect. “Sphite” and “sthop” should be 
“shpite” and “shtop.” These lapses are all the more notice- 
able because the dialect is in the main faithfully represented, 
not only in the form but in the turn of sentence. 





The Dark Tower. By Francis Brett Young. (Martin 
Secker, 6s.)—Although it needed all Mr. Brett Young's 
skill to carry through the task he undertook, he has proved 
himself a master of the technique of his craft, and has 
achieved a brilliant piece of bravura writing, embellished by 
his fastidious and deliberate choice of words. For here, ins 
narrative which is given us by means of a continuous con- 
versation, sometimes at third, even fourth hand, he has 
contrived to keep the thread of interest unbroken, and our 
attention focussed throughout on the central characters. The 
actual story is as old as the hills, and as grim and unbending. 
How Judith married Charlie, that dissolute young rake, bow 
her baby died, and Alaric came to the tower, and loved too 
late, has all been told before, has possibly been set before 
against this very background of dark fir-trees and mountains 
of loneliness and sudden sunshine, to the tune of the wind 
sobbing round the dreary heights. But Mr. Young may 
claim as his own the tragical figure of Judith herself, and the 
strange atmosphere which seems to hang heavy round the 
book and grip us by the throat; and may rest content that be 
has made a worthy contribution to what is best in moders 
fiction. 

Brunel's Tower. By Eden Phillpotts. (William Heinemann 
6s.)—Mr. Phillpotts’s last long novel was a disappointment to 
us, for he did not seem at his ease away from Dartmoor; bat 
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the results of his experiment are now evident. He bas come 
beck to his familiar country with a deeper experience of 

ychology, a more intimate power of characterization, a 
breadth of outlook which was lacking in some of his earlier 
work. Harvey Porter, as a runaway from a reformatory to 
the potteries of Easterbrook and Pitts, is a boy of distinct 
charm, with a strain of guile and meanness in his nature 
which, as he grows to manhood, makes him a complex and 
engrossing figure. As his personality develops, so the interest 
ef the story and the skill of its writing increase; for Mr. 
Phillpotts indulges at first in a curious trick of inverting his 
sentences, which is less apparent towards the end of the book. 
At the beginning he has felt, moreover, such keen interest in 
the technicalities of the potter’s craft thut be has allowed them 
undue prominence where he should have used them so subtly 
as to leave us scarcely conscious of the component elements of 
the general atmosphere. 

ReaDaBLe Noveis.—Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. 
(Jarrold and Sons. 6s.)—Some of Miss Cooke's dialogue is 
strained and affected, but much is clever: we feel that she is 
capable of more serious work. Where There Are Women. 
By Marguerite and Armiger Barclay. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
—This novel of an Enylish girl in an Indian palace defies all 
the laws of probability; it is nevertheless light and amusing. 
—Souris. By Fay Myddleton. (Maunsel and Co. 6s.)— 
Although Miss Myddleton bases her appeal on emotion rather 
than on style, and makes abundant use of sudden deaths, her 
story is pretty and pathetic enough Cicely in Ceylon. By 
Major F. A. Symons. (Lynwood aol Co. 68.)—The author 
of this pleasant romance gives us love-interest and local colour 
at fairly regular intervals; of the two, the latter is better and 
less highly coloured. The Ideal Sinner. By 8S. Beach 
Chester. (Herbert Jenkins. 6s.)\—Mr. Chester had a gvood 
idea for his plot; but he has only succeeded in writing a 
magazine story about second-rate people. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 


Sir Charles Lucas has published a most valuable series of 
six lectures upon The British Empire (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 
net). They are primarily intended for working-class readers, 
whose knowledye of the Empire is limited, and who are inclined 
to ask themselves what the Empire is to them or they to the 
Empire. The first four chapters summarize in an admirable 
narrative the gradual building up of our Colonial possessions, 
while the fifth describes the Empire as it existe to-day. The 
most interesting, however, is the last, which discusses “ The 
Meaning and Use of the Empire.” In this Sir Charles Lucas 
first analyses the various motives and causes which brought 
the Empire into existence, and proceeds to show the reasons 
why it is at once the interest and the duty of all Britons to 
maintain it. 





The great prehistoric city of Tiahuanaca, of which the 
ruins lie near the shores of Lake Titicaca, over twelve 
thousand feet high upon the plateau of the Andes, provides 
one of the most romantic and mysterious problems of 
archaeology. Mr. A. A. Adams uses it as the basis of an 
ethnical study of The Plateau Peoples of South America 
(George Routledge and Sons, 3s. 6d. net). His object is to prove 
the gradual but constant deterioration, caused mainly by 
climatic conditions, of the inhabitants of the platean. From 
the first megalithic civilization, which is thought to have 
flourished eleven thousand years ago, he traces the history of 
the country through the Aymara Empire and the astonishing 
bureaucracy of the Incus down to the present Bolivian Republic, 
of which he gives a most unflattering picture. 


There iano need to emphasize the importance of palaeo- 
graphy as an essential preliminary to the investigation of 
documentary historical sources. Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s 
Palaeography and the Practical Study of Court Hand (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 8s. net) is likely to be a useful 
addition to the literature of the subject. It is in the main a 
reprint of a paper read at the International Congress of 
Historical Studies two years ago, and ite value is greatly 





enhanced by the interesting specimens of handwriting repro- 
duced in the thirteen plates which accompany the volume. 





The Arabic numerals make their first appearance in Europe 
in manuscripts of the tenth century. Mr. G. F. Hill treats 
the question of their subsequent changes of form in a study 
upon The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe Ex- 
hibited in Sixty-four Tables (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 
net). The difficult question of the ultimate origin of the 
numerals is not discussed; but their European history up to 
the sixteenth century is very clearly shown in Mr. Hill's 
thousand classified examples. 


The great increase in the cost of living in Canada is the 
subject of a short stady called The New Slavery, by Mr. H. 
Percy Scott (T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Scott believes 
that the evil is caused by the growth of Trusts, and argues in 
favour of the establishment of a strict legislative control over 
them 


From the Old South-Sea House, edited by A. W. Rumney 
(Smith, Elder, and Co., 7s. €d. net), is a collection of letters 
written in the last years of the eighteenth century by Thomas 
Ruuney, a clerk in that Elian institution, to his relatives in 
Cumberland. They chronicle the very smallest of small beer, 
but throw occasional light on the ways and means of middle- 
class life in the days when Consols were at 48. 





We have been sent the eighth volume of the new series of 
the Register of Magdalen College, Oxford, by William Dunn 
Macray (Humphrey Milford, 10s. 6d. net). The volume 
contains an index of Fellows of the College, and an illus- 
trated appendix giving an account of the brasses and other 
monuments in the College Chapel, by Mr. R. W. T. Giinther. 


New Epirions.—Mr. A. W. Benn has brought out a second 
edition of The Greek Philosophers (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
18s. net), which gives a survey of thought from Thales to 
Proclus. Very considerable alterations and additions have 
been made since the first publication of the work. A 
popular edition has appeared of Mr. R. P. Mahaffy's 
summary of the life of Francis Joseph I. (Duckworth and Co., 
2s. net). 
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Allatini (R.), Payment: a Novel, CF EVO ....cccccccrereeeseseseecereenees (A, Melrose) 6/0 
Bliss (B.), Boon, The Mind of the Race, B6e, GF BVO ..ccccsceccercesseses (Unwin) 6/0 

Bowley (A. L.j, Nature and Purpose of the a of Social 
Phenomena, pst attquanesns sacle lineal ...{P, 8. King) net 3/6 
Bowman r A lode of Russia, cr 8vo... -seceee( Heinemann) 6.0 
Brailsfo: . R.), Quaker Women, 1650-1690, tro. (Duckworth) vet 7/6 
— (s. The Life of Philip Skelton, cr 80... ._(Glarendon Press) net 5,0 
Te A.), Days in the Open, 890 .........csscccrversareerseneeees (Revell) net 6/0 
ae ing (W.), Marriage by Couquest, cr 8v (Cassell) 60 
De Selincourt (E. + English Poets —~ A a National Tdeai (i. Milford) net aa 
eee (Lord). yg ey = Mathews) net 3/6 


Ferryman (A. -), Regimental War’ Tales, 1741-1914 . 
Fisher (D. C.), (ek, and Children, er 8V0..............e000000 
Fison (L. G.), In Pastime Wrought: Poems, er vo . 
Gordon (Sir H.), A Man's Road, cr 8vo 


rn ey net 2/6 
Cons “De net “ 


a *hapnan Ptah a0 60 
“ifoton & Hardingbam 





Graves (C.), Drayon's Teeth, er 8vo ..... 6A) 
Hawtrey (V.), lo a Desert Land, cr _ ‘ (Constable) 60 
Heilgers (L.), Somewhere in France, cr sqeccccenged Dryden ‘Pub. Co. )net 36 
Holt (W.), A Beacon tor the Blind: vit ay of Henry swore (Constable) net 7/6 
Kearton (Ro, Wonders of Wild Nature, 800 20.00.0000... sercecceeceeeneee (Cassell) 6/0 
L’Artsan (Mr. and Mrs, O.), The Net of Y ~~ came ... (Mis & Boon) 6 
Leblanc (M.), The Teeth o ‘the Ti r, or 8vo.. .. (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Lincoln (J. c. ), Kent Kaowles, er Svo.. ‘Appleton) 6,0 
Low 5.) Samuel Henry ~ his Personality and ‘Work(Duckwo h) net 74 
Lyne .), Unofficial: a Novel, er 8vo. = AM. Secker) 60 
Marchmont (A. W.), The a Passenger, oF Se ‘Bvo .. (Hodder & Stoughton 6,0 
Middleten (G.), Possession, With the Groove, &a. 4 
Muir (D.}, — 1 _Fnendships, cr 8vo 

jea, cr 8vo .. 6/0 
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Pennell (J.), Pictures in the Land of Temp net 5,0 
ay: (W. Le), The Mysterious Three, er & Lock) 60 
ice (J. M.), Scientific Management in Education, 8v0 (Harrap ) net 3/6 
Rinehart (i. R.), The Street of —= Stars, a pe (Cassell) 6/0 
Holand (J.), The Adventures of cate, oF bnagneen (W. Blackwood) 60 
Roosevelt (T.), America and the World War, er ae conmmaned J y+ net 50 
Roosevelt (T. }'and Heller (B.), Life Histories of African Animals, 
eS eRe rant new 42/0 
Scott (W. tr “Love and the Man, er 8vo... - 


Shaw (N.), Chinese Forest Trees and Timber Supply, 8vo .....(Unwin) net 10 
Sleight (Ww. G.), Educational Values and Met. —% Press) net 4 
Steane (F.), A Child's Casquet of Song, 8vo » net 2/6 
Stevenson (B. B.), The Myatery of the Boule Cabinet, cr < pm ash) 6/0 
Stockton (C. H,), Vey of International Law, 8vo...(Allen & —_ net 10.6 
Tawney ( i. Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Tailoring 
Industry un er Ld Trade Boards Act of 1909, er vo ............ ..(Bell) net 2/6 
Taylor (J. W.), A Commentary on Pitman’s Shorthand Al. Pitman) net 46 
Téramond (G. De), The Mystery of Lucien Delorme, cr 80 .... (Appleten) 60 
Thornbill (J. B.), Adventures in Africa under the British, Belgian, anc 
Portuguese Flags, 8v0 . Murray) net 106 





Thurston \y ei Field Hospital and Flying Columa, er 6vo . -(Puteam) net 2/6 
Urquhart (P.), The Turmoil, er 8v0................00+ Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Warren ds Barbara’s Marria eae (Harper) " 6/0 


Weigall A. E. P. B.), History of Events in Egypt from 1798 to 1914, 8vo 
*W. Blackwood) net 10/6 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


HOW TO SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free cn application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


THE HAIR, 
Preserves the Hair. 


Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Scurf and Baldness. , 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 


ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatron. Garpen, Lonpox,. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 

















APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLE2 ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 





Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 


CALLARD & CO., 
90, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


INDIGESTION 


A famous Physician’s Remedy. 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly 
recommend Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole 
manufacturers, The following testimony should be of interest: 


“With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 
owers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing 
'ULENCE from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 





Qe a 





My 
FLA 


“‘Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when ine usual indigestion treat- 
ment had failed, Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a com- 
plete cure.” = 

“T found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in 

reventing a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as 

{UNGER PAIN. I have suffered much from this, but since taking the 
lozenges have felt quite a different person.” 








“TI suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the 
almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from,” 


Bozes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 


enclosing 1d, stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemiste to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





BY SPECIAL | DENTS WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | pritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ ad or 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


eee 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......690,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ............00+0++4+..8118,000, 000. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK, 








(pas HONOURS, young, aged 38, with Athletic 
distinctions, desires to correspond with PRINCIPAL who requires 

CAPITAL, with view to eventual sole control. Preparatory School preferred, 

—Address Box 307, Willing’s, 125 Strand, London, W.C. 











a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Sener WALDEN RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


WANTED, September:—(1) LECTURER in SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY 
and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. a training, experience in 
teaching. (2) KINDERGARTEN LECTURER and TEACHER of HAND. 
WORK and DRAWING. Commencing both posts for experienced 
and otherwise suitably qualified candidates, £100, with board, lodging, 
laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 











L4?* HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E, 





Owing to the retirement of the present Head-Mistress on her approaching 
marriage, the Governors invite applications, not later than Ist May next, for 
the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. The commencing salary will be £400 per 
annum and a house, rent, rates and taxes free. Duties to commence ig 
September next, 


Particulars on application to 

ROBERT PEARCE, 
Cripplegate Institute, Clerk to the Governors, 
Golden Lane, 


London, E.0, 





OYAL MASONIC SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS, 


HEAD-MASTER required. There are 400 Boarders (in eight 
houses of 50 Boys) in the School, which is Secondary under the Board of 
Education, and has leaving Scholarships of over £500 a year tenable at the 
Universities, &c. Candidates must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and be 
Graduates in First or Second Class Honours of some British University, a 
Candidate need not be in Holy Orders ora Freemason. lary £600 ay 
rising to £900 by annual increments of £50, paid quarterly, with detac’ 
house and garden, free of rent, rates, and taxes; and with coals and lights 
Medical attendance for household. The Candidate selected must be prepared 
to enter on the duties of the position about the middle of August; he must 
also accept the terms of the Superannuation Scheme already in existence, 
Application must be made on the Special Form to be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, and must be returned duly completed to him at the Office of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Boys, Puerorum House, 26 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C., on or before the 10th day of May, 1915. 

N.B.—Any Candidate canvassing any member of the Board of Management 
or the Officers of the Institution, either directly or indirectly, shall be thereby 
disqualified, J. MORRISON McLEOD, Secretary. 


ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
e DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK.—Required, in September next, a SECOND 
MISTRESS, qualified to teach Modern Languages (French and German), 
Candidate must possess De; or equivalent, and have good experience, 
Churchwoman essential. £85, rising by annual increments to £106, 
residential; a higher initial salary might be given to specially qualified 
candidate.—Applications should be sent to the AD-MISTRESS not later 
than May 5th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Wanted, LADY 
PRINCIPAL for the above School in September next. Degree, or its 
equivalent. Experience in Secondary School work essential.—Candidates 
must send six copies of not more than four Testimonials, on or before the 
4th May, to CHAIRMAN, Ladies’ College, Jersey. 


UEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 

—WANTED, for Speman, (1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS; 

(2) NATURE STUDY MISTRESS. A second subject essential; Mathematics 

or Science desirable. Degree or equivalent necessary in both Heai- 
dent salary according to qualifications.—Apply HE AD-MISTRESS, 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. — WANTED, ia 
September next, aSENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, with University 
qualifications, experience and residence abroad. £380, resident. Appli- 
cations to be sent to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company before May lst 
Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

















N view of the approaching retirement of the present Lady 
Principal, the Committee of the Royal School for Daughters of Officers 
of the Army have appointed Miss E. STEEL, M.A., as her Successor. 





LECTURES, &c, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDBA. 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1915. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. 
LEWER, B.A., 43and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


QocteTY, FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 








22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, d 
The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Socictics, 
League Meetings, &. 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, STRAND, W.C. 


The work of this College in ARS, SCIENCE, and DIVINITY is now 
eompletely co-o dinated with that of King’s College, Strand. 

Pre tion is given for the Degrees of the University. 

Students not preparing for examinations may attend any of the lectures. 

A Special Course of . hree Lectures on the Histury and Art of Belgium will 
be given b. Mile. Maria Biermé (Femme de Lettres, Professeur de Littérature 
a Ecole Normale Moyenne de |’Etat & Liége, Déléguée du Gouvernement 
Belge comme Conférenciére d'Art dans les Ecoles Moyennes de |’Etat) on 
Thursdays, May 27th, June 2rd and 1th, at 5.5), 

For further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH KOAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
eachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. yy eee Prospectuses and informatiou 
eoncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Tus 
fey Ne a apply Stirling Houre, Manor Road, journemouth, 








RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicura-e, Peterstield, reeeives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 
French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life ; efficient supervision. 


B*° 


Address, Mr. E. Grierson, 30 New Cavendish St,, Portland Place, London, W. 





KWARD BUYS RECEIVED for EDUCATION. 


Unique System of Mental Treatment. Individual attention. 





WO GIRLS could be received in Country Vicarage 
(Shropshire) to share education with Vicar’s own daughters (8 and 14). 
Charming uecighbourhvod and exceptional educational facilities. Tennis, 
eroguet, driving, &c. 120 guineas each iuclusive.—Box No. 729, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


—== 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.-— School for Girls from 10 to 19 


years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Langu . New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Teunis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams Princi)als, the Misses DODD. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN 
kK Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
mt dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education. 
Bider Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


(\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


3COT 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses | = age ux, M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


—HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (:ormerly Histury Mistress, 5t. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA 
Special care given to individual development. Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 
A Junior House will be opened on May 7th. 
peoenauton HIGH SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY KOAD, BIKMINGHAM., 

Head-Mistress — Miss G. IARLE ION YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
VOMESTIC SCILNCE DEPARIMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FO BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOAKDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, sT. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
ch, as well as full range of ali other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
and liberal diet; healthy locality; gumes, &c., in own grounds; sea 
ng.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROLEKTS, Prinemal. 


L! NGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


lel.: 7 Grayshott. 
SUMMER TERM will begin on Thursday, May 6th. 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 


S72. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRI£SSHIRE, 








Head-Mistress— Miss L, SI1LCOX, 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Couvcil: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head-Mistress: Mies ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-house: 2 Cecil Road, Clitten, Bristol. House- Mist ress : 
ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term bexins THURSDAY, April 2th. The 
Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 27th and 28th. 
Secretary will be at the Schoul from 3,30 to 4.30 from April 22nd to 28th. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Statf consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

raining, includiug a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gynmwastic Institute, 

Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physica 
Education. Health Studeats received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References ; ermitted to Lord Kinn aird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Kev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Roud, Bedford.—Prin« ipal, Miss STANSPELD. Students 

are trained in this Colleze to become Teacher: of Gymnasties in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationa 

and Medica) Gymnastics on the Swedish Syst« m, Massage, Anatomy, Physio 

and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








¢>* URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
—_—— (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 





Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarmerr Gray, 
Board and ‘luition, 2100a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, 8ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Him, M.A. 
Bourd and ‘ij uition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Kesident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 
‘The Couneil will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Coutinental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Hlead-Mistress, Migs C. 1. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


partes MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to Londom and the North,— 
Principals: ‘ihe Misses SALES, 


C HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 














Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universitics if 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 
| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Privcipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residentiai School tor Girls, 
Scholarship, ava:lable for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TEAM Legins April 28th. 


ARPENDEWN HALL, HERTS. 


A sinall HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough general education on modern 
lines, fitted yymmasium. Swedish |rill every day ; ticld for gumes.— Principal, 
Miss ENGLI&H (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, Godalminy). 


\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD, 
i HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exeeptional advantages, 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. 

examinations. 


Pupils prepared for advanced 
Excellent results, Good garden and eld for games. Re erences 
kiudly permitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Jardsley, Hon, Sec., U.M.S., and others.—Apply PKINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
UEBEEN WOOD, BASTBOURN E.w~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).— First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&o. Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 
( Pao LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWbBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vexetalles, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Ful) theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Guid Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
eee SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 


Sth, 9th, and 10th June, 1915. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £30 
p.a., one of £4 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundatru Scholarships entitling 
to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will Le offered for competition ; 
also the holarship of £9) p.a., open to sons of persous who are or have 
been in any of the various services under the British Government in India,— 
For particulars apply to the HEA D-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


sow 


{i DBERGH SCHOUL—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£70 to £25, and some Houve Exhibitions, are offered for Competition. 
Examination on June Ist and 2nd in London and Sedbergh. FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £75 each, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the 
BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorks. 











lhe Qualifying Examination at Canslidate’s School will take place on 
Monday, May Sist. Pinal Examination at RUGIY will begin on Tuesday, 
June 8th.—Particulars from The SECRETARY. Candidates for Scholarships 
at Winchester or Eton are excused the Qualifying Examination and will attend 
at Rugby for the tinal ouly. 


YUGBY SCHOOL.—An ARTHUR PERCIVAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of the vaine of £#) a year has been founded in memory 
of Lieut.-Col. Arthur Jex-Blake Percival, 5th Fusiliers, D.5.0., Officer of tue 
Legion of Honour (U.R.), who was killed in action near Ypres on October Sist, 
1914. It is open to sons of British Officers in the service of the King, usd is 
offered in addition to those already offered for competition in May, 1915, 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 
— KHAMSTED SCHOOL, HEKTS. Head- Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientifie and Medical Life. Suece~sful preparation for Senior School aud for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ander the age of 10}, Junior tor boys 104 to 14, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
BINGDON SCHOOL, KERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. High'y qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
bine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.TC. Pees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


be 









| yr @ FV. 4-6-2 S CO H O VY 
Iiead-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (B« 1 and Tuition m £61 10s, 
Next Term com: s Suturday, May 8th. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Seheool House, Ipswich, 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL ©FFICER. For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets ;arents should write for 


ntains ma concis orm the me Regulations, with full 
on of life at the Royal Naval lieges, Osborne aml Dart 
on Dept.), GIEVE, MATIHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 


Street, London, W. 


this book, which « 
liustrated deseript 
mouth.—(Publica 
5 South Moltou 
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RM Y EXAMINATIONS 
Advice as to the choice of a TUTOR will be given free of charge 


'y 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, 
London, W., 
who for over forty years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY 
COACHING ESTABLISHMENTS. Telephone: 4926 Regent. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION June 1, 2, and 3. One or two of £87, one of £50, five or more of 
£50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum. Faber Exhibition 
of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 

For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


qn eee ee PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
rae facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S' TEIGNTON, 
S. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


NHELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination May 18th, 19th, 20th, At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also "ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
eam, ae open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 
theltenham. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 3rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £80, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarshi 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. 
COOKE, Sec.D., Head-Master. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 
on June 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, viz.: Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARRY W. 
McKENZIE, before June Ist. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
1)ouee COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
noe apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or te the 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 
ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June, There are also some 
*““War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
NASTBOURN E COLLEGE. 
‘1 _ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


RLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 


| te KLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playiug Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Thursday, 22nd April, 1915, 
Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


SyCROCe, FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
J OGRt Leno and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 


any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
IANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 







































































es, 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘lhe Crown T pewritin 
—_ -} v. me ureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hi 1, Cannos 
treet, E.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSEsS, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 








D haechaadan 





iene Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their uirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
rPWrTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 


CHOOLS AN D 7seeoRs 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid mts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro 
spectuses and full ticulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
~~ including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. "Phone, write, or call, J. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 

full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Noa- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 


T\ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 


Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden, Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “‘ L. CANTAB,” Middiecott, Lising- 


ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUMNER UNDERWEAR in all Textures tnay be bought 
direct from the Makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
returned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with latterns is Free, 


Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


SEFUL Cash for Useless Trinkets—Have you any old 

jewellery, trinkets, antiques, rings, duplicate presents, or other valu- 

ables you would like turned into cash? Send to FRASERS, the well-knowa 

and most reliable firm; fairest valuation assured; highest value in cash or 

offers by return; reference, London City and Midland Bank.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 


Z\LD ARTIFICIAL . 














TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. YWooteas’ 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One kill 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, 1s. 3d,, 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tue Kurxe, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving #8 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Tue Eart oy Hannowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hami.tos. 











Treasurer ; 
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ELKINGTON 


PRESENTS 
FOR MEN. 


Cigarette and 
Cigar Cases. 


Tobacco Boxes. 
Match Boxes. 
Wristlet Watches. 
Pencil Cases. 


Flasks. 


Etc. Specially 
—_— a | adapted 


for 


Service use. 


ELKINGTON &.” 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 











MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27 Lord Street. 


GLASGOW: 
42 Buchanan Street. 


————— - = ——— 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 


Head Offices: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 





Capital Subscribed- ~- - - - Yen 48,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - - = = = Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - « = = «= = Yen 19,600,000 





The Seventicth Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at 
the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 1915, when the Directors 
mabmitted the following Statement of the Liabilities aud Assets of the Bank, 
and of the Profit and Loss Account, for the Half-Year ended 3lst December, 


DBM, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

LiaBiLITIES. # 
BD wae...cccncocecesccescossssestocensnscasnnsnnasesnaenescanennen® 30,000,000, @ 
- 19,250,000,* @ 


Slst December, 1914, 


Capital ( 
Reserve Fund one 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 
_— in Circulation ... 
its (Current, Fixed, BOD eis 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, A 
Sums due by the Bank .. . 







eptanc 





. and other 


. 1, ay 008, ¢¢ 





Dividends Unclaimed 9,260, 27 
Amount brought forward from last Account . 1, 315, 46,24 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ..............c.cccssessreeeeerenees 2,169,842, 03 
Yen “378, 331, 175, 25 
a Account— Assets. ¥. x. 
III sini cinaiiaieeereunssnnenbnenninetnnin 30,904,443, #4 
it ee 13,675, 105, 39 





44,579,549, 23 
Investments in Public Securities. ...............2.--cccsces-eeeeeeee 22,449,209, 3 ¢ 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 118,823,063, 37 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank . 182, 372,309, 45 
Bullion and Foreign Money iditehendhncieninin 

k’s Premises, Properties, F urniture, SRR RBG Roce 


Yen 378,321,175. 28 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills Y. 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers 
and C lerks, &e cseceseeesee 19,324,418, 2 8 





To Reserve Fund .......s.ssssccserssccseoee deta taaiatetdainamais 350,000, © 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.°° ner Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
i 8° ber New Share ,, » ww stsreseee 1,800,000, ¢° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .....ccsecscseees 1,335,248, 27 


Yen 22,799,066, 62 


¥. 
1,315,406, 74 


By Balance brought forward 50th June, 1914 ... . 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half- gene ‘ending 
sist December, 1914 , 


21,484,260, 38 


Yen 22,799,066. 
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A ‘Larger Income 
for Life 


By purchasing a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity you make 
certain of a larger income than is obtainable from any other safe 
source of investment, You can buy an Immediate Annuity, a 
Deferred Annuity, a Joint Annuity, or an Annuity with guaranteed 
return of capital. The purchase of an Immediate Annuity will 
probably double and may even increase your income four-fold. 
A man 60 years of age obtains an Annuity equivalent to nearly 
10 per cent. per annum; a man of 70 nearly 14 per cent. Why, 
then, be content with 4 per cent.? Remember the larger income 
is also the safer income, for it is guaranteed for life. And behind 
the guarantee are assets of £12,800,000 and strict Government 
Supervision. “Sun Life of Canada” rates are more favourable 
than those granted by any other first-class Company. 


Write for particulars to J. F. Junxry (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


by 
PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixiure 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latakia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 







Mild and Medium White 
Strengths I iD 
oz. 5 4: 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- 


‘ABlended Tobaeeo at its Best’ 
P.476 




















Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
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Solid and Pneumatic Types, as supplied for H.M. Mechanical Transport. 
Stocks held by more than 750 garages in the United Kingdom, and by agents in Egypt, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Canada, South Africa, Japan, China, Siam, Argentina, &c, 
Nearest source of supply and useful tyre literature from the Avon Inp1a Rusper Co., Ltd., 
19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 





AR closes the 
_ Continent to the 
tour'st. This year mo‘or 
to British spas, through 
the lovely home coun ry, 
and pend money among 
your own people. 


Incidentally, be 
patriotic and practical 
in tyre equipment. Fit 
British Avon Tyres 
and enlist the comfort 
of resilience, the safety 
of strength, the economy 
of endurance. 
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How much money do 


you WASTE on COAL? 


SEE HOW THE “HUE” WILL STOP THE WASTE 


You probably have an old-fashioned grate like 
this, which wastes the coal, gives 
\ little heat, and warms the chimney 
t instead of the room. Why not convert 
i ¢+« it into a modern barless fire? The 
cost is small and theoperationsimple, 
The second illustration shows the HUE 
BARLESS FIRE which effects the 
transformation. It is adaptable to any 
*xisting grate, without the necessity of 
pulling down mantelpieces and re- 
moving the present stove. Satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed, as the HUE is 

made specially to fit your stove. 
This is the same stove as at top, but 
showing effect produced by the HUE, 
More heat is given out in the room. 
with about half the coal consumption. Not 
mere assertion, but proved by actual tests. 
The HUE is clean, hygienic, and will 
burn for hours without attention. The 
HUE has been installed in thousands 
of private houses as well as adopted 
by the principal Railway Companies, 
Hotels, and Institutions. Without question 
it is the most efficient Barless Fire on the 
market, and is equally suitable for large or 













a a 


MIXTURE 


l/1_ for 2 O7s 
2/2 for ‘4 Ib tin 


‘i and | 
| 
| 
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CIGARETTES 


small rooms. 


POST FREE 42:3" 





(Dept. T.S.), 


can never be satisfactory ord * 





Price from 15/- 


illustrated booklet giving full 
particulars of the HUE FIRE, showing how it 
is fixed, cost, and many other important points. 
Send a postcard now to 


YOUNG & MARTEN, LT. ! 
Stratford, London, E. 


Do not be misled by ro-calied adaptable Barless Fires, which by their very construction 
* HUE ”’ is cast on every genuine stove 


—— 





i 











In decorated pocket cases 


i 
i 


WILLS'S 








(VIRGINIA) 


20 for 9d | 
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Mice 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 29" Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


T. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streot. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD.,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By 
post, 1s. 9d, , 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tums Otp Cones 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 2 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrernatTionan News Compayt, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.4.; Mussrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscererion News Compayt, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANTS 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 1x3 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 39 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; W™ 
Dawson anv Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tuer ANGLo-AMERICAN BooKSELLING Dror, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND 5ONS% 





Cape Town. 
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The Church Army in War-Time. 





The 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 


CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, Iangham Place, W., on 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 6th May, at 3 o'clock. 


The Right Rev. BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH, Chaplain-General, 
will preside, supported by a number of Bishops and other Clergy, 
and Laymen. 


ADMISSION FREE. A limited number of RESERVED 
SEATS will be available, application for which should be made 
AT ONCE to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
Tickets will be forwarded in strict order of priority. 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,500 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 


*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
end Strays Society. 


S.E. 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tux CAUSE oy FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW. 
Vick-PReESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN., 
Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and b! ankets, gauze, oi) silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 

sheeting, bh: ~g hiefs, hot-water bottles 

Hon, TREASURE Hon. SECRETARY 
The Hon. ‘CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
384 Lowndes Square, London, 5.W. 
Bankers, NATIUNAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Pull partic ulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Urgamization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora/ and 
fhysical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
edoption of Universai/ Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


, ol 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. a. 2.2.4. 
Eon. Vice-Presidents .., 2 0 : on co co oe ee ae © 
ANNUAL Ry MENTS, 
| —— en teat ww © Associates, with Literature 
bers ... mee ft & ° and Journal . e » 08 °@ 


The § 


ulscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fo rce is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 





BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 WiISTOMA Sveasy, Pitan nent s.wW. 
——————_—_—_—_— == = 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovtstpe Pace (when available), Fourrerw Gurveas, 


i iiticasinasiniatisiceinaiicaleteanila £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 | 
Balf-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........... -3 3230 
Quarter-Pege (Half-Column) $8 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column ,,,,, 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
Companies, 
Gwtaide Pace on .ececccseseree: £16 16 Of Inside Page creccececeess — £1414 0 


Five Lmes (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5e.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (contarning on an average tweive words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an meh, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an moh, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” l5a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 






GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND & GALICIA 
FUND. 


Help Suffering Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 
AND GALICIA FUND. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged three 
times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and starving. Old 
men and women in the midst of the bitter, hard winter have lost 
the roofs over their heads, and when children stretch out their 
thin arms crying for bread their mothers can only answer with 
tears. 

The spectre of hunger has in its grip the vast land between 
the Niemen and the Carpathians. Workmen havo lost their 
work, for all the and factories are shut. The 
plough is rusting from want of use, for the labourer has been 
robbed of tools Epidemies have spread throughout the 
country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


workshops 


und see 3 


HAS POLAND THE RICHT TO YOUR HELP ? 


Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But 
Poland has the right also in the name of her historic past. During 
centuries Po! gress, the defender of 
the oppressed. Wherever great disasters struck the peoples 

i, Polish offerings flowed thither. Let Polish 
spring to life again from their ruins! Let 
Polish hearts know other feelings than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak i ! Let Polish mothers be able to 
give their children something more than tears! 

Also, by helping Poland you can show your practical admiration 
for the splendi id part played in this war by our ally, great brotherly 
Russia. 


2nd was the messenger of pr 
, bring- 
ing hunger and nee 


towns and villages 


na sigh 


Twenty shillings will keep 20 people 
from starvation for a week. 


Committees have been established in all 
the principal cities of the United Kingdom, 


Chairman ef the Londen Committee 


PRINCESS BARIATINSKY. 


Hon Vice-Presidents : 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 


Hon. President Manchester Committee: 


The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Hon. President Neweastle-wpon-Tyne Committe 
The Very Rev. THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 
Hon. 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London 


THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 


Treasurer: 


Bankers: 








64 Old Broad -Street, E.C, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE GREAT CONDE 


A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 
By the Honble. EVELINE GODLEY. With 
Portraits and Maps, I5s. net, 
“The military operations, and episodes like Condé’s perilous 
ride from Agen to Chantillon, are vividly described throughout 
. an interesting and creditable piece of work.”—The Times. 


LIFE OF ROBERT CECIL, 


First Earl of Salisbury. By ALGERNON 
CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
With Illustrations. 12s. net. 

* A valuable addition to the literature of a period in which the 
English nation was re-fashioned on political and religious lines 
which have led to the present social system. . . . Mr. Cecil is to 
be congratulated upon a notable study of a forerunner and his 
times.”— Birmingham Post. 


FRANCE IN DANGER 


By PAUL VERGNET. 2s. 6d. net. 
“If there is still in England a single person who believes that 
we, and not Germany, madethis World-War, I would recommend 
him to read a book called ‘ France in Danger.’”—The Globe. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


In relation to the War. By J. H. MUIRHEAD, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Birmingham. 2s. 6d. net, 
“ He has shown, with clearness and cogency, the power of ideas 
to pervert the heart of a nation.’’"—The Times, 
“ Will appeal to readers who want something more informing 
than mere denunciations of the enemy and all his works.”—Truth. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW _ 


No. 443. APRIL. 6s. 


GERMAN ‘KULTUR.’ 
1. Science. By Sir William Ramsay, F.R.S, 
2. Artand Literature. By T. W. Rolleston. 
3. | a By Prof. ilbert Murray. 
4. History. H. A. L. Fisher. 


* WHITE WOLF’ IN KANSU. By Reginald Farrer. 

THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF ENEMY COUNTRIES, 
H. J. Jennings. 

MUSIC AND THE WAR. By Sir Charles V. Stanford, 

THE ABANDONMENT OF THE GOLD STANDARD, By 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson. 

THE BALKAN STATES AND THE WAR. 

THE ATTITUDE OF ROUMANIA. By Prof. N. Jorga 
(Bucarest). 

THE PRO-GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Edward Porritt. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. By the Rector of Exeter. 

STRIKES FROM THE WORKMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. By 
a Skilled Labourer. 

INDIAN ART. By Laurence Binyon. 

THE SULTANATE OF EGYPT. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

A VISIT TO RUSSIA. By Prof. Vinogradoff. 

THE WAR AND DOMESTIC POLITICS. 

THE LAW OF NEUTRALITY AND THE PRESENT WAR. 
By John Pawley Bate. 

THE WAR. 


1. On Land. By Colonel W. P. Blood (with Map). 
2. At Sea. By Archibald Hurd. o 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Rinylets, 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’'S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 
<=) 000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
@3eq cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken; Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
amount.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


By 























To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
xr Wellington Street, Strand. 











Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT. 


EYE-WITNESS’S NARRATIVE 
OF THE WAR 


From the Marne to Neuve Chapelle, 
SzprempBer, 1914—Marcu, 1915. 
Paper, 1s. net; Cloth, 2s. net, 
Gives the complete narrative of “ Eyrz-Witness” as issued by 
the Press Bureau, and, read consecutively in this narrative form, 
makes an extremely interesting and illuminating commentary on 
the operations and achievements of the Expeditionary Force. 





812 pp. Crown 8vo. 








Second Edition Ready. 


A SURGEON IN BELGIUM 
By H. S. SOUTTAR, F.R.C.S., 


Late Surgeon-in-Chief of the Belgian Field Hospital. 
With interesting Lllustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 
Datty TeLecraru.—“ This is one of the most impressive books that the war 
has yet produced; it should be read by every one who wants to regard the 
struggle in its true perspective.” 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE 


By RUDOLPH STRATZ. 6s. [3rd Impression, 


Srectator.—“ A book which, in spite of our natural prejudices, interested 
us immensely.” 


BILLIE’S MOTHER ~ 
By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 6s. 


Dairy Curonicie.—“ It is an admirable subject and a finely-told story, 
restrained, dignified, full of vraisemblance.”’ 








A SUMMER ON THE YENESEI 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Gtonr.—“ A volume that is full of charm for any one with a touch of the 
spirit of adventure in strange places,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





=a 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR FUTURE LIES ON THE WATER 


By a PRUSSIAN OFFICER. Translated by M. JEBB SCOTT. 
Price ONE SHILLING Net. 


The above work, in crown 8vo form, consists of eighty pages and 
cover. This book, which deals with England's naval supremacy from 
a Prussian officer's point of view, created a remarkable demand in 
Germany previous to the war. It gives a graphic account of 
Germany's future on the water as it appeared to German eyes at the 
time. 

Lord Charles Beresford (who has had an opportunity of reading the 
original —_ says: “I should most certainly publish the transla 
tion. . . »« It would do an immense amount of good at the present 
moment.”* 

As a big demand is anticipated for this work, we would suggest you 
place your orders with as little delay as possible. 


Published by the FIELD & QUEEN (Horace Cox) Ltd., Windsor Hoase, 
Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have epened a 
WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3o0L, 


(opposite Prince's Hall), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 








OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for 1s. 64; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for a. - 
large paper, 21s. net, for 8s.6d.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., it 
for5s. 6d.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus., 5s., for 1s. 6d.; Bumpus — 
of N. France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 6d. ; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vo 4a 
£4 4s., for £2 28,; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. . 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; Bismare 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s,; Waite’s Secret Tradition - 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains o 
hand. If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The ian 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birming Lam 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
KI KUYU. THE ARCHBISHOP 


OF CANTERBURY. 
Easter, 1915. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 








A History of Persia. _ By Licut-col. P. M. 
SYKEs, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of “The Glory of the Shia 
World,” &c. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in Colour and 170 in 
Black and White, and numerous Head-pieces. In 2 vols. 
8vo. £2 10s. net. 


Tas Onserver.—“ Col, Sykes is so thoroughly infused with the magnetism 
ef his subject, with the sense of its dignity, romauce, and wonder, that the 
reader's imagination is constantly stirred to the same feelings.” 


Bibliography and General Index 
to * The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion.” Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By SIR J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo. 20s. net. 


Tas Times.— This final volume is almost as remarkable an addition to the 
brary of books of reference as the whole treatise is to that of anthropological 
works.” 


Rabindranath Tagore. 

Study. By ERNEST RHYS. LUlustvated. 

8v0. tt Sea PaaS 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 

The Sword of Youth. sy james Lane 
ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tus ATurxaum.—* This finely-told tale. . . . Some of the scenes have a real 
touch of beauty. Mr. Allon possesses the power, in which Mr, Hardy excels, 
of waking the land and the sky an integral part of the narrative and giving 
his characters a larger siguificance than that belonging to the individual life.’ 


VOL, IL. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Human Physiology. py Prot. ura 
LUCIANI. Translated by FRANCES A. WELBY. Witha 
Preface by J. N. LANGLEY, F.R.S. In 6 vols. Illus 
trated. S8vo. 

Vol. II. Muscular and Nervous Systems. 
Edited by GORDON M. HOLMES, M.D. 18s. net, 
*,* Proviously published—Vols. 1. and IL. 18s. net each. 


Baitisn Mepican Jovsxan.—"* Prof. Luciani has the same incidity and 
eharn of style which >ir Michael Foster possessed, and his text-book fills 
almext exactly the pluce which Foster's text-book held in English literature.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





A Biographical 
Extra Crown 





JUST READY. VOLUME III. 


Is. net 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


Vol. I, From the Beginning of the War to the Fall of Namur. 
Vol. II. From the Battle of Mons to the Battle of the Aisne, 
Vol. III. From the Rattle of the Aisne to the Fall of Antwerp. 


. — 


MAJOR-CENERAL SiR FRANCIS LLOYD 


(Commanding the London District), 


speaking at a largely attended Recruiting Meeting 
in East London on April 14th, mentioned the 
graphic description of the fighting in Nelson's 
“History of the War,” by JOHN BUCHAN, and said 
this book ought to be in the hands of everybody 
and in every publie library. 





NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


In Shilling (net) Cloth Bound 
Volumes, is sold by all Book- 
sellers and at all Bookstalls. 





Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC says: “Mr. Buchan’s ‘History of ‘the 
ar’ is by far the best summary and guide to the military side 
of the subject whieh I haveseen. . . . The book is peculiarly lueid 


in arrangement, and one rises from it possessed with a good founda- 
ticn upon whieh to build allene’s judgment of the eampaign im its 
further stages,” 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


Latest List. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WAR AND OUR 
FINANCIAL FABRIC 


By WALTER WILLIAM WALL, F.II. 
4 PENETRATING STUDY OP THB PROBABLE EFPECT 


OF THE WAR UPON THE INCOMB OF THE ORDINARY 
BRITISH CITIZEN. 
“Clear and forcible .. . interesting and suggestive .. . in- 


spires a reasonable confidence in the country’s financial strength 
and hopeful prospects for the future.”—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. With a Cover and Title- 
page designed by the Author. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


By C. F. A. VOYSEY. 


An essay in criticism by one of the most distinguished architects 
of the day, dealing with the influence of personality in art, and 
the proper training of the creative impulse. 





MISS KATHERINE JAMES’S NEW NOVEL 
Now Ready Everywhere. 


THE CITY OF 
CONTRASTS 


By the Author of “Before the Dawn.” 


The Spectator calls it “A spirited and glowing romance of the 
Perugia of the Renaissance.” 

The Evening Standard says: “The heights of leve and the 
depths of treachery are sounded im these pages. ... A clever 
realistic story.” 

The Daily Chronicle describes it aa a romance of “That won- 
derful period when men were as demi-gods, and war, art, aud 
literature flourished, and glorified Italy anew.” 

The Times calls it“ A story of much strength,” and The Scotsman 
praises its “ Accomplished literary art.” 





OTHER NOVELS READY or IN THE PRESS 


HIS MOTHER’S HONOUR 

By VINCENT BROWN. (Just Out) 
A MAN’S ROAD 

By Sir HOME GORDON. (Ready April 27) 
THE KEYS OF MY HEART 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. (Ready May 4) 


THE SIXTH SENSE 


By STEPHEN McKENNA. 


THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. (4 notable success) 


(In lively demand) 





Ask for Chapman & Hailil’s Novels— 
you can rely upon them. 
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From SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s List. 





FOR THE RECORD OF LORD KITCHENER’S WORK IN EGYPT read: 


Egypt in Transition. 


By SIDNEY LOW, Author of “A Vision of India,” &c. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. The EARL OF 


CROMER, O.M., P.C., G.C.B. With Portraits, one being that of LORD KITCHENER, G.C.M.G., K.P., from the Painting 


by the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. Small demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—*.A quickly-moving, graphic, and interesting volume. A well-informed and an entertaining guide.” 





Paris Waits: 

By M. E. CLARKE. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A bright, many-sided, essentially ‘actual’ 
book, very brisk in method, and vivid in observation.” 


IgI4. 





With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





Srd IMPRESSION, 
5s. net. 
Daily Graphic.—* There is much pathos, great serenity, and 
some wit in the story of those eventful days.” 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother, 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College Window,” “The Orchard Pavilion,” &. Large post 8vq 


7s. 6d. net. 

Punch.—* A character picture of extraordinary interest and 
charm. The story is intimate to a degree very seldom attained 
in published writing. A dignified, gentle, and most interesting 
book.” 

Catholic Times.—“ A work of exquisite grace, beauty, and 


feeling—a tribute that matches its object in frankness, loving. 
ness, courage, and charm.” 

Universe.—“ It gives us an insight into the individuality of Mgr, 
Benson, with an intimacy which no one but a brother—a discern- 
ing and sympathetic brother—could have achieved.” 





The System of National Finance. 


By E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 
Financial News.—“It is a very valuable addition to the 
permanent literature of finance.” 
Financial Times.—“ The author has achieved a very creditable 
success,” 


Large post 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Birmingham Post.—*The book contains a vast amount of 
information, clearly put and carefully arranged, on all branches 
of national finance.” 








The Minor Horrors of War. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S., Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


1s. 6d. net in paper cover; 2s. net in cloth. 


ist Large Edition Nearly Exhausted, 
2nd ITION IN THE PRESS,. 


With 64 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 


This book deals with various insect and other pests which cause disgust, discomfort, and often disease amongst our troops now 


fighting in all quarters of the globe. 

Punch.—* Dr. Shipley has such a way with him that he can 
turn even the most unmentionable insects to favour and to 
pleasantry.” 

Medical Oficer.—“ A really valuable text-book on the subject 
of parasitology. It may be studied with advantage in barracks 


or billets, in the tropics or the trenches.” 

Field.—“ Of great interest at the present time. It can be 
read with pleasure by the most unscientific person. The book 
should be in great demand for our troops, both on active service 
and at home.” 








THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT REVEALED. 


When ** THE CARAVANERS,” by the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden,” was first published it was regarded 
as very amusing. The Times referred to its “very agreeable humour”; the Daily Chronicle wrote: “One laughs and laughs again at 
the colossal conceit of the Baron”; whilst the Observer said: “ We are grateful to the Baron for being so outrageous.” But to-day 
the book bears another aspect. This is brought out in the Glasgow Evening News of April 8thas follows: “ ‘ THE CARAVANERS’ 
deserves a place beside Bernhardi’s book of startling disclosures. To-day to the normal reader, with the lightnings of war illuminating 
the whole horizon of his thoughts, ‘THE CARAVANERS’ lays bare with sardonic humour the unspeakable crudity and colossal, 





though doubtless unconscious, swank of Prussian cultur.” 


“The Caravaners.” 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 12th and Cheaper Impression—Waterloo Library. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





The Spirit of England ° A Series of Papers written in 1914 and 1915. 


By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &c. Large post 8vo. 





The Irish Nuns of Ypres: 


Their Trials and Journeys from Ypres to Oulton, 


Edited by R. BARRY O’BRIEN, with an Introduction by JOHN REDMOND, M.P. With 4 Illustrations. Large 


post 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. 





FICTION. 





The House of the Foxes. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Honey, My Honey,” 
“ Molly, My Heart’s Delight.” 


World.—“‘A well-written, pleasant story, tinged with just enough diffi- 
culties in the course of true love and just sufficient spice of the mysterious 
to keep us interested, and intrigué to learn the dénouement.” 


Two Sinners, [Ready April 29th. 
By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of “Man and the 
Cassock,” “The Truthful Liar,” “The Human Cry,” &. 


«*. A story of modern life with sympathetic insight into the 
religious ~ ey and negations of the age, and a keen point ia 
touching off the pose of compiacent selfisnness. 





CORNHILL 


CONTENTS. 

A GREAT SUCCESS. Chaps. I.-II. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
IN FRENCH LORRAINE, By H. Warner Allen. 
THE OPEN ROAD. By Katharine Tynan. 
THINKING IN OPEN ORDER. By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 
STRASBOURG : an Episode of the Franco-German War. 
Chaps. I.-II. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
ranslated by S. G. Tallentyre. 


MAGAZINE 


MAY, I09I5. is. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CARLYLE & BROWNING. 
By Alexander Carlyle. 
THE VETERAN. 


By John Haslette. 

A RHODES SCHOLAR IN BELGIUM. 
By Frank Hoyt Gailor. 
*K.’ Chaps. IV.-VI. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


LORD BRAMPTON AND HIS CRITICS. 
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